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Vor. XVI.—No. 792. 


The Fire in Bloomshury District Surveyors 
and Builders. 


(EY fatal accidents from time 
Y <p to time, such as a fire or 

1 fallen house, the condition 
of localities not supposed 
to be places of shelter for 
those removed, perhaps, 
from improved districts, 






receive large numbers, is 
as well as the state of 
constantly dwell. The loss 


of fifteen lives in Gilbert- 
street, Bloomsbury, in a 


\} yi | 
\) q . . . } 
@ ' building so arranged that it must 
IU have shortened the lives of all 
#4), who lived in it, and so constructed | 


4+ §6that, after a short exposure to 


Dy, 
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the superstructure fell, burying 
the half-smothered and _ partly 
burnt occupants in the ruins, has 
shown the extent to which such 
tenements are crowded. It would 
seem that twenty-one persons slept 
in the two floors above the carpenter’s shop 
on the night of the fire, fifteen of whom 
occupied the two small rooms at the top of 
the house. The back wall was built with 
blank windows, bricked up. No light, there- 
fore, being afforded from the back, a sky- 
light was formed in the roof so as to allow 
a borrowed light to the back rooms from 
off the staircase. Nothing could be much worse 
than such an arrangement for a large number 
of persons. 

These pages have shown again and again 
that in places where it would not be expected 
overcrowding prevails to an immense extent, 
and that little care is taken to provide ventila- 
tion. In the house where the accident happened 
there was probably no provision for the escape 
of air, and this is proved to some extent by the 
circumstance that the chief of the sufferers 
seem to have perished from suffocation before 
the fire reached them: no springing of police- 
men’s rattles, nor the noises attendant upon 
a London fire, appear to have reached any but 
two of the sleepers on the top floor. Before 
the smoke rose, the atmosphere of these rooms 
must have been such as to cause a partial suf- 
focation, or at any rate a heavy, stupid, un- 
natural sleep. It is unfortunately the case 
that the more children a working-man has, in 
London, the less able he is to pay house-rent ; 
and the consequence is, that in thousands of 
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instances there are to be found in nearly all} 


parts of the metropolis such cases of over- 
crowding as this which has been so prominently 
brought under public attention. The danyer is 
great, and a remedy in proportion is required. 

If we were to say that it is necessary to 


extend to a much greater degree than at pre- | 


sent the sanitary inspection of London dwell- 
ings, it would not be agreeably received by 
many ; and it must be acknowledged that much 
difficulty hedges the question : still the health 
and lives of the multitude are at stake, and it 
must be viewed in a broad and enlightened 
manner, 

The sad occurrence in Gilbert-street has in- 


duced many letters to the daily papers, sug: | 
gesting constructive arrangements that should 
be made to prevent fire or facilitate escape, 
many of them remarkable for want of wisdom. | 
Thus, one calls for doors in the party-walls to 
afford communication from house to house ; 
and another, who sees the objection to that 





who are huddled up in| 
buildings never intended to | 


made known to the public, | 


danger from other circum-_ 
stances in which thousands | 


tire, the bressummer gave way, and | 
v) 


course, points out, in order to condemn, that 
|“ the Metropolitan Building Act, while it not 
| merely omits all mention of such a proviso [a 
trap-door], positively insists upon so much of 
an obstruction to all escape from one roof to 
another in the shape of a raised party-wall, 
that were the inhabitants of a burning house 
in almost any quarter of London to be suffi- 
ciently fortunate in reaching the roof, they 
would be prevented from all further escape, 
unless gifted with superhuman presence of 
mind, as well as most extraordinary agility.” 
He adds,—‘“ I could pen a few amusing anec- 
| dotes concerning the absurdities of our Metro- 
politan Building Act, but your space is too 
valuable, and I refrain. Let our legislators, 
_ however, look to it; and that minister, or that 
member of the House of Commons, who will 
speedily ‘ overhaul’ the faulty Act in question, 
will earn well of his country ;’—-and we agree 
with him; but the requirement of a party- 
wall above the roof (15 inches, and no great 
| obstruction) will not be found one of its “ ab- 
surdities.” This, on the contrary, as our readers 
| know perfectly well, is essential to safety. 

If speculative builders would honestly carry 
out the instructions of the Act, instead of seek- 
ing, as some of them do, to impose on the dis- 
| trict surveyor; and if police magistrates would 
| show that they are disposed to assist that 
officer in the proper discharge of his duty, 


instead of throwing every technical obstacle in | 


his way, and looking for the means of permit- 
Pas . . . . . 

ting the evasion of his requirements, as is the 
| case in some quarters,—the chances of fire or fall 


would be lessened. Immediately on the oceur- | 
rence of an accident, the district surveyor is | 


| blamed, no one seeming to think it necessary 
first to inquire into the facts of the case. A few 


weeks ago the church at Herne-hill was unfor- | 


‘tunately burnt down. The Rev. Matthew 


Anderson, the incumbent, showed that the | 
‘cause of the fire was “the usual one,’— “ the | 


| plate-beams of the principal roof, on which the 


rafters rested, ran into each of the four chim- | 


‘neys at the four corners of the building, so 


that, whichever flue we had used, the destruc- | 
ition of the church some time or other was | 


‘inevitable. The only wonder is, it lasted so 


‘long. The fire burst out in the woodwork of | 


ithe ceiling, close under where the plate-beam 
‘entered the flue, and just above the pulpit.” 
| Immediately after this was known, one of the 


City members of the Metropolitan Board of | 
| Works proceeded, by implication, to throw dis- | 
|credit on the district surveyors for neglect of | 


| duty ; and, though the Board were afterwards in- 
| formed (as they ought to have been at the time) 
| that when the church was. built, 1844, Camber- 
well was not a district within the control of the 

Building Act, and therefore had no surveyor, 
ithe explanation obtained no publicity as com- 
pared with the attack. 

This running of timber into flues, or too 
close to the inside of flues, is indeed a fertile 
source of disaster ; and great is the difficulty of 
the district surveyor—where there is a district 


| surveyor—in getting the requirements of the | 


| Act in this respect attended to. The surveyor 
sees what is wrong, and points out to the 
builder that the end of the plate—let us say 


} . . . . 
imust be cut off. A promise is given, the sur-| 
i 


veyor departs, and the brickwork is carried up 
without any change in the timber. Admit that 
| the surveyor afterwards discovers that the irre- 
gularity has not been remedied. The builder 
again promises, the works proceed, the surveyor 
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see how to do it,—that it will cost him money ; 


and the surveyor, if he be not moved by his 


persuasions to take the responsibility, is forced 
to go to the police court and run the chance of 
the magistrate discovering that some little 
informality, or a weakness in the Act, enables 
him, with a glow of something like satisfaction, 
to dismiss the case, with an intimation per- 
haps, by way of soother, that “the surveyor 
was quite right to bring the case before him, 
but,” &e. 

In respect of two recent fires, Mr. Braidwood 
has drawn the attention of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to the fact that both were 
caused by the hearths being laid upon timber 
which took fire. “ Both these buildings,” he 
says, “ have been erected within a few years ; 
and you are well aware that such practices as I 
have alluded to are directly contrary to all the 
Building Acts which have been in force for the 
last seventy or eighty years. Can nothing be 
done to stop such flagrant violations of the 
Building Acts! I have no doubt that many 
fires, the causes of which are marked in the 
fire report as unknown, arise from timber 
under the hearths.” 

| The thing to be done is to awaken builders 
toa sense of the guilt which attaches to them 
for acts endangering property and life. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM. 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE DESIGN. 

In our eighth volume, at page 295, in June, 
1850, we published a plan, with particulars of a 
project by Professor Hosking, “ for extending the 
accommodation and improving the means of in- 
ternal communication of the British Museum, 
| within the site enclosed by the present building ;” 
and more recently, reference has been made in our 
pages to the suggestion referred to, as a pre- 
cursor of the Reading-room now erected. The 
object of a publication, which is before us,* is to 
show that the credit of the idea of a circular 
room or building is not due to Mr. Panizzi, who, 
Lord John Russell was reported to have said, in 
the House of Commons, last July, “ was the first 
to suggest the erection of a building on so mag- 
nificent a seale;” that Mr. Panizzi’s scheme of 
1852, for utilizing the quadrangular court, was of 
a different character; and, as we must under- 
stand the case advanced, that the idea of the 
actual plan adopted was appropriated from Mr. 
| Hosking. In support of this Mr. Hosking states, 
and is prepared to give further proof, that his 
design, originally laid before Lord Ellesmere’s 
commission in February, 1848, and before the 
' trustees at the end of 1849, was brought to Mr. 
Panizzi’s notice on the 14th of June, 1552, by 
means of a copy of the number of the Bui/der 
sent to Mr. Panizzi, consequently upon the ap- 
‘pearance of Mr. Panizzi’s design of May, 1852; 
}and that early in 1854, “nearly two years after 
| Mr. Panizzi was in possession of the print ” show- 
jing his (Mr. Hosking’s) design, Mr. Panizzi put 
| forward his other design, “ presenting, as a lead- 
ing feature, the cupola-covered rotunda,” which 
was “ the distinguishing feature” of the design by 
Mr. Hosking—Mr. Panizzi either not perceiving, 
| or desiring it should escape notice, that hisslesigns 
were “two, and not one.” Mr. Panizzi, on the 
other hand, informs Mr. Hosking that he had 
“never seen” the project of the latter, before 
suggesting the work which was undertaken ; and 
he intimates that when he did see the plan as 
published in the Builder, it was long after the 
|works had been commenced. The date of the 
first commencement of the works is fixed by Mr. 
Smirke as at the latter end of Mareh, 1854, 
—the laying of the footings being begun even 
later. So that on these ¢afa, it seems hard 
to discover that the full credit given to Mr. 
Panizzi has been well grounded ; and we are con- 
strained to think Mr. Hosking has a proper claim 
on Lord John Russell for a correction of the state- 
| ment in the House of Commons. 

This view will not be altered by any of the 
| other points affecting the question of the merit of 
the building. These, however, should be men- 





| 


* «Some Observations upon the Recent Addition of a 
Reading-room to the British Museum ; with Plans, Sec- 
tions, and other illustrative Documents,’’ by Willham 


Hosking, Architect and Civil Engineer, Professor of Archi- 


tecture and of Engineering Constructions, at King’s Col- 
lege, London. Fep. fol.; pp. 34; six pl. and cuts: 
London; E. Stanford. April, 1858. 





| entreats ; the builder pleads that he does not 
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tioned. Mr. Hosking contends that the appro- tiful, and the readiness with which he discovered | quent was our oceasion to state, in our notices of 
priation of the court, for a reading-room and | any imperfection in the form or ornamentation «f “church building news,” that the chancel, the nave, 
adjuncts, was less desirable than his suggestion, his work was extraordinary : these qualities de- | or whatever it might be, of some new church, was 
which went to provide a hall and corridors for | veloped themselves at an early period of his career, “paved with encaustic tiles presented by Mr. 
sculpture or like objects of the museun ; that} and gave promise of the success which he subse- | Minton ! Some ten years ago it transpired that 
an opportunity for an improvement in the internal | quently achieved. Mr. Minton began, at theearlyage | depredators had intended to rob and murder 
communications of the building has been thrown | of fourteen, to acquire that practical knowledge of | a messenger Mr. Minton was in the habit of send- 
away for the sake of that in which the public can | the potter’s art in which he became so proficient. | ing weekly to the bank at Newcastle. He consi- 
have no interest; that the new structure has/| It may truly be said of him that he never lost an/ dered that, had the crime been committed, his 
been raised at extravagant cost ; that the internal 


! 
| 
| 





‘hour. That was the great secret of his success. | loss would probably have been about 500/., and 
effect is inferior to that which would have been | It is to Mr. Minton that the public are indebted | that sum he then presented to the Church Build- 
gained by his proposed adoption of the exact | for those beautiful picture pavements, as they may | ing Society, in order, as he said, that a neglected 
proportions and main character of the Pantheon | be truly called, which now ornament so many of | population might be taught to keep the command- 
on a reduced scale; and that, for the required | our churches and chapels, the palaces of Royalty, | ments, and especially those that enjoined “ Thow 
reading-room, the King’s Library could have ; the residences of our nobility and gentry, and shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal.” Anecdotes 
been used with advantage such as hardly attends | public institutions, and which have, indeed, ob- | of such Christian feeling and philanthropy might 
the exhibition of some literary curiosities, and | tained a world-wide celebrity. The idea of re-| be multiplied; but our space forbids. 
its service as a passage-way. The scheme of Mr.|viving this beautiful branch of medieval art _ The verdicts of two international juries had as- 
Hosking involved what was professedly a “ modi- | manufacture originated, we believe, with the late | signed to Mr. Minton a European fame, and the 
tied copy,’—the originality of the suggestion Mr. Samuel Wright, of Shelton, about 25 years | chief place among manufacturers of Pottery. 
lying merely in the application to the Museum |ago; but, like many other brilliant conceptions, Since the days of the first Wedgewood, no one 
building, and to the particular wants of the/it would have been lost to the world had not a had done so much to advance his art as Mr. Min- 
general museum department, and in the added | Minton been found to give it force and effect. He ton. Both at the London and Paris Exhibitions 
corridors and staircase, which, as it is claimed, at once, with his usual penetration, saw that at no his works proved that individual enterprise was 
would have improved the main arrangement ;/| distant day the manufacture of these tiles must more than a match for State Subsidies. For its 
whilst the new, or existing structure, by its) become of national importance. His early ex-/| extensive variety of manufactures, earthenware, 
appropriation, is considered as interposing an periments were very disappointing ; but his motto Majolica, Palissy, encaustic tiles, pressed powder 
obstacle to positive requirements, as ill-adapted, was—Persevere ! On one occasion, we are told, | mosaics, and porcelain for useful purposes,—the 
by the loss of space in a circular plan, to the | he was remonstrated with, for spending so much single factory at Stoke-upon-Trent surpassed al! 
purpose of a reading-room, and as a failure by | time, and labour, and capital,in experiments which | the Imperial manufactories at Sevres, Meissen, 
comparison with the interior of the Pantheon. had not realized his expectations. The reply was Vienna, and Berlin. Only in decorative Porcelain 
This last-named view we are inclined to think our | characteristic of the man—* Say not a word more; | did Sévres surpass the Stoke works. Mr. Minton, 
author presses too far. The proportions of the I will make these tiles, even if they cost me a_ by his sole ability, raised the factory established 
Pantheon may be faultless; albeit decoratively, guinea each.” A determination like this, formed by his father to the first position among the Pot- 
the restoration of its design might afford matter by so clear-headed a man, was certain to result in teries of Europe. He possessed in a remarkable 
for difference of opinion. But, were the inten- | ultimate success. The late Welby Pugin was degree, that English pluck which never knows 
tion to show that every circular and domed strue- heard frequently to remark that, if Mr. Minton! when it is beaten. For many years he battled 
ture should choose the proportions of the one had done nothing more for his country than the against the difficulties in making pavement 
example, or that the relation of height of the revival of this beautiful art, there ought to bea tiles and mosaics by machinery, sinking, as 
Pantheon to diameter, in contradistinction to the public statue erected to his memory, with one) we have already said, an immense capital 
lowness of the Reading-room, should be observed, | hand holding a specimen of his tiles; and we hope year after year without any return. His per- 
of necessity, for an equal result, we should hesitate to see Mr. Pugin’s idea realized. Mr. Minton, severance was rewarded at last, and he esta- 
to accept such a conclusion. There may be a’ during a series of years, continued to improve the blished the manufacture as a truly national one, 
beauty in the very breadth of a low vault; whilst | quality of his productions, and to apply his culti- and witnessed the paving of our Houses of Parlia- 
in the Reading-room, the windows make all the vated and refined taste to raise the character of ment and the House of Representatives at Wash- 
difference between the one case and the other,— English pottery. With this view he was forming ington, of many of the palaces of Europe, and 
modifying the springing line of the vault in the nucleus of a museum for the study of his art most of the new churches in England with his 
ordinary effect on the eye, although the actual workmen, and which for its variety and the beauty | tiles. Mr. Minton was one of the first to discuss 
springing may yet be discoverable. of its specimens, is now, perhaps, unrivalled, regard and promote the international feature of the Ex- 
As to the authorship of such a design as that being had to its somewhat limited extent. One hibition of 1851. He made it his boast that he 
under consideration, the loss of due credit in these trait of Mr. Minton’s character was conspicuous— | spent all his wealth—that he had no money in the 
particulars is too frequent, and yet too important that of the pleasure he always felt in amply ac-| Funds, and possessed neither land nor shares, and 
to an individual, for us to treat lightly the subject, knowledging the value of the assistance and co-| was therefore free of all cares. He used to say 
—to the right understanding of which we are glad operation of his workmen. _that he could spend his money best himself, to his 
that we have contributed in the manner which is About two years since, Mr. Minton’s failing OWM liking, and that he would not trouble his 
acknowledged. Still, with what is due to Mr. health compelled him to retire from the active Successors. ; ; 
Hosking, the merit of Mr. Smirke’s work, whether quties which he had so long delighted to perform. _ He often times declined to enter Parliament, 
in essentials of design or as a structural achieve- fe chose Torquay for his future abode ; its mild and but was made a Deputy-Lieutenant for Stafford- 
ment, cannot be lessened, as by suggestion of a salubrious climate being considered the most suited Shire, almost against his will. The Institute of 
source from which it may have been primarily fo, his complaint —a neuralgic affection —which, we Architects elected him an honorary member not 
derived. ; 7 : are sorry to say, entailed occasionally much acute long ALO 5 and he was on the council of the Art- 
It would remain to be considered whether the suffering. At ‘Torquay, as we learn, his loss will Union of London. He was married three times, 
present location for the Reading-room would not je deeply felt, and his memory long be cherished. but has left no children. His flourishing business 
be the best, supposing the Museum given UP The suavity of his manners, the kindness of his “evolves upon his nephews. 
wholly to the library department. This latter heart, his liberality, and his sterling principles, | - - 
measure, under the present posture of affairs, Mr. gould not fail to gain him ahigh place in the esti- | y NS aN 
Hosking contemplates, along with, amongst other mation of any community that could have the THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIE ry OF 
objects, the erection of a “ M useum of the Natural pleasure and advantage of his society. His great BRITISH ARTISTS, IN SUFFOLK-STREET. 
Sciences” in Lincoln’s Inn-fields. maxim was that the principal use of worldly pos-) ConsisrENcy and perseverance are truly ex- 
| sessions was to enable a man to become his own cellent qualities: their excellence, however, is 
i . eisai , oer hei pea ele executor—to do all the good he could in his life- | conditional,—it depends, that is, upon the direc- 
THE LATE MR. HERBERT MINTON, time. He was successful—he gained wealth— tion in which they are applied. Now the Suffolk- 
Ir is with deep regret that we have this week but he recognised the hand that gave it, and dis- | street artists are both consistent and persevering ; 
to record the death of Mr. Herbert Minton. tributed it as a good steward of the manifold but, unfortunately, they have set their faces in the 
As an eminent manufacturer, who has done the gifts he had been blessed with. By one who had_ wrong direction, andare persistent in their manner- 
State good service by the improvements he effected ample opportunities of appreciating his benevolent ‘isms to an extent that threatens a fatal result. The 
in the Yirt to which, through an extended period, tendencies, we are assured that there must be’ present exhibition is consequently not a good one ; 
he was devoted—as a man of enlarged heart and thousands of unknown instances of his untiring but amongst the landscapes there are many pictures 
sympathetic feelings in all that affected the wel- Christian benevolence. His liberality in promo-| possessing very decided merit. Landscapes always 
fure of his fellow-men—and as one whose munifi- ting the extension of education and religion was | occupy a considerable portion of the walls of this 
cence was great and incessant in the creation and not confined to his own neighbourhood: he re-| gallery, and the landscape group of the present 
support of institutions for their temporal and sponded to appeals from all parts of the country. | year comprises a numerous series of pictures. The 
spiritual welfare, and in numerous contributions The church and schools near his residence at “British artists” are not in the habit of covering 
to tle good works of others—Mr. Herbert Min- Hartshill were built and endowed at his sole cost ; their walls with portraits. The small number of 
tou’s name will take a high place as a benefactor and at the consecration of that church in October, pictures of this class that are now exhibited 
of his country. . 1842, the collection made on the occasion was possess no claims for particular comment: they 
_ Mr. Minton was the second son of the late Mr. devoted to the completion of the adjacent are very fair portraits, No. 6, for example, Mr. 
Th mas Minton, the founder of the Ceramic church of St. Thomas, Penkhull, although neither Hawkins’s portrait of the Lady Mary Grimstone 
establishment which, under the presidency of the Mr. H. Minton nor his brother, the Rev. T. W. (now Viscountess Folkestone) being something much 
son, attained so wide-spread a celebrity. He was Minton (who had contributed 2,0007. towards the better than a very clever and effective “sketch.” 
born in 1793, and was consequently in his sixty- erection of that church), possessed even an acre of The historical and genre pictures constitute a large 
sixth year when he expired, after having been land in that parish. Mr. H. Minton, in addition proportion of the 706 works in oil that form the 
engeged for — a amend in wks nea pa of to paving Penkhull Church, finding that a debt of collection. The existence of the great majority 
s = to mye aha oo 8 Mr. between 400/. and 5007. existed, told his nephew, of these productions is a mystery to us, while 
inton was I , ndomitable energy the then incumbent, that it was a bad state of their public appearance is, indeed, a misfortune. 
and perseverance; and during the long period things to be encuml 74 : . 18 , 
3 I hing: e encumbered with debt, and handed It is altogether impossible to account for such 
referred to, not one of his numerous work-people him a cl fi i re pi pe ” 
D : , . peo} a cheque for the entire amount. He gave pictures as Nos. 14, “St. Peter’s Repentance ; 
— py scone eee a or for a 500/. towards the erection of public baths in Stoke- 34, “ Lucius J unius Brutus 3” 97, “The Death ‘of 
» 3 pe * * 
Sencar ie curcrecmates tan he T> ayn Trt: hoe athe il beet ctw Lad Marmion” 3" oper nd Miran 
scavaaanehulih walk stdeuties ata < o the Minton testimonial building, of which 228, “The Pedlar;” and 268, “Othello.” There 
I e beau- we have before spoken. Of late years how fre- are several scenes from the Indian mutiny, all of 
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them lamentably bad. Mr. Earl has two nice 
little bits, Nos. 10 and 12; Mr. J. J. Hill’s 
“Gleaner Girl and Boy,” with “the ballad,” 
No. 42, is cleverly painted, and the expression is 
felicitously rendered. ‘The Firstborn,” No. 77, 
by Mr. E. J. Cobbett, and the “ Music Lesson” 
(a bullfinch being taught the art of “piping ”’), 
No. 107, by Mr. T. Roberts, are clever, and painted 
with both care and feeling. Mr. Hemsley’s 
“Boys with the Basket of Game,” No. 121, will 
take rank with his other pleasing productions of 
the same character. Miss S. Brownlow, a young 
artist of promise, has given a very happy repre 
sentation of “Our Little Brother,” in No. 155*. 
Mr. W. Shayer’s “Figures on the Beach,” 
No. 176; Mr. H. Hawkins’ “ May,” No. 212; 
Mr. J. J. Hill’s “ Fern Gatherers,” No. 536; and 
Miss Blunden’s “Window-peep,” No. 579, are 
agreeable and clever pictures; and Mr. Horlor 
has painted some capital calves at their “ Morning 
Meal,” No. 286. No. 488, by Mr. Henzell, “A 
Rustic,” is a good work of its class. Another 
good picture is No. 564, by Mr. D’Arcy Bacon: 
the subject is an eagle gazing down from his 


rocky fastness upon some long lines of wild fowl | 


on the wing far below him: the motive of the 
picture will be gathered from its title, “On the 
Look-out for a Meal.” 

Mr. Hurlstone exhibits four pictures, the most 
important of which, 196, represents an old man 
instructing a boy to play on the pipe, and is ‘ titled’ 
“The Modern Silenus.” 


Mr. J. P. Pettitt has given up Assyria to enrol | 
himself amongst the painters of British landscape. 


There is some feeling in his compositions, but the 
colouring is crude and harsh, and the execution 
always appears over-strained. Let Mr. Pettitt 
carefully study his No. 139, and as carefully com- 
pare it with the scene on the Conway, and he may 
learn a valuable lesson. Mr. C. Pettitt has a single 
small landscape, No. 164, “ A Cambrian Cottage,” 
that is charmingly painted. Mr. Pyne’s six pic- 
tures illustrate in a striking manner both his high 
qualities and those eccentricities which he has per- 
mitted to become serious faults. In his No. 468, 
* Lias Rocks on the Dorset Coast,” the artist has 
almost succeeded in shaking off his own mannerism 
under the potent influence of natural feeling, and 


the result is a fine picture. The boat coming on | 


shore is the weak point in the composition, because 
it is less true to nature than either rocks, sea, or 
sky, and also because it is conventionalized after 
Mr. Pyne’s but too familiar habit. Mr. Pyne's 
other pictures are Nos. 44, 84, 662, 733, and 801, 
the last two being executed in water colours. Mr. 
T. L. Rowbotham’s “Study on Deal Beach,” 
No. 25, is thoroughly well painted, and just the 
kind of little picture that will find a welcome in 
the choicest collection. Mr. Vicat Cole has three 
pictures, Nos. 36, 320, and 362: all are satis- 
factory ; No. 320, a fine landscape, near Guildford, 
being the most important. Mr. Alfred Clint’s 
landscapes we have studied with much regret. 
They are not worthy of him, though 687, “Lyn- 
ton,” is interesting. Mr. H. J. Boddington has 
contributed seven pictures, and Mr. W. West 
eleven: all are landscapes ; the scenes represented 
by the latter gentleman, being for the most part 
rocks or rocky landscapes, with cascades. All 
these pictures are meritorious, and all also suffer 
from the peculiar mannerism of the artists. Mr. 
Boddington’s grass and trees are often more nearly 
akin to green velvet than to genuine vegetation, 
and Mr. West’s rocks have all been subjected to 
the same peculiar stratification and the same con- 
valsive shattering. Mr. Boddington also exhibits 
but one effect of either sunshine or atmosphere : 
this is a very beautiful effect, certainly ; yet if he 
would but commune more heartily with nature, 
he would find that, as Nature herself ever varies her 
fairest expressions, so a really great artist conveys 
under ever-varying images the samenatural effects. 
The shadows, as they seem to pierce to the very 
depths of a still lake, are finely rendered in No. 
175—“ An Autumnal Evening, North Wales.” 
Mr. Shalders has an agreeable landscape in No. 28. 
Mr. J. J. Wilson and Mr. J. Syer add largely, 
and particularly the former gentleman, to the 
landscape series. Nos. 62, 98, 229, 359, and 633, 
by Mr. Wilson, claim particular attention. The 
water in these pictures is fresh and sparkling, and 
the general treatment of the subjects effective. 
Mr. Syer’s four pictures, Nos. 103, 201, 530, and 
578, are all views in Wales: they are distin- 
guished by their effective colouring, and their 
fidelity of representation. Of the remaining 
pictures, Mr. W. H. Ward’s “ Flowers and Fruit,” 
No. 74, and Mr. J. C. Ward’s small landscape 

near Hereford,” No. 161, are very clever. Mr. 
Hayes’s “Dutch Vessel beating to windward,” 
No, 382, and Mr, C. Smith’s “ Water Mill,” No. 


383, are good pictures, the latter being very small 
in size: and Mr. W. W. Gosling has two able 
sketches, Nos. 490 and 504; the former “in the 
corn-fields,” and the latter “ on the Thames.” 

Mr. J. Campbell, jun. in No. 454, and Mr. 
G, A. Storey, in No. 531, have painted some won- 
derfully real details, and both evidently are tho- 
roughly impressed with the conviction, that in 
the human figure ugliness is the quality most 
valuable for the artist. If Mr. Campbell had 
but painted his “ Wife’s Remonstrance,” as the 
earnest, deep-feeling living woman would have 
remonstrated with her sottish, but not hopeless 
husband, he would have produced a powerful 
picture. Mr. Rossiter’s ‘“ Haunted Chamber,” 
No. 22, deserves notice. 

We reserve to the last the single contribution 
of Mr. D. Linn, “ The Ferry,” No. 147, a picture 
distinguished at once by ability and promise. A 
heavy squall has suddenly struck the river, and 
the ferry-boat has been driven back to the safe 
shelter of the bank, where she lies assailed by the 
agitated waters. The artist has shown that he 
felt the full force of the incident, and that he 
could express his feelings with truth and ani- 
| mation. 

The drawings in water-colour, 210 in number, 
include some good landscapes by Mr. Pyne, Mr. 
Rayner, Mr. Whaite, Mr. Macquoid, Mr. Penley, 
and Mr. Powell, of which Nos. 801, 802, 7-40, 741, 
and 746, are the most satisfactory. Miss A. B. 
Edwards, Mrs. Duffield, Mrs. Withers, and Mrs. 
Croudace are amongst the lady artists in this 
| room, 








| ART AND THE CHURCH.* 


| I po not say that there is no true grandeur in many 
works of a secular character so called. But even with 
regard to these, if we take the works of Shakspeare, for 
instance, what are the most familiar and beloved pas- 
sages but flights of the most noble understanding, the 
most exalted sentiment? Surely in them we hear rather 
the voice of the wisdom of Solomon, of the Minerva ofthe 
Greeks, of the Beatrice of Dante, of the Urania of Milton, 
| than a mere ordinary mortal. And the same may be 
| observed of many remarkable works which are not pro- 
fessedly religious in their aim. But often they seem to 
have become so in spite of their makers: the heavenly 
inspiration shines out uncontrollably, and manifests so 
great a power and principle of light, that one almost 
doubts whether the souls that it illumined were really any 
longer waiting for the touch of death to set them free of 
earth, and were not, on the contrary, lingering late 
among men from love and pity. But we see that the 
Christian Church has been a nursing mother to the arts ; 
and it is an astonishing thing that in this age of the 
world, and in this country, many people have discovered 
that it is from this very Christian wor-=ip that the use of 
the arts is to be excluded. But I cannot in reason see on 
what ground the exclusion even of painting and sculpture 
from our churches can be justified. The tear that people 
would take it into their heads to worship a portrait, or 
adore a statue in an idolatrous sense, seems to be only fit 
to be classed with a belief in witchcraft. We do not live 
in the days of Jeroboam or Nebuchadnezzar, although we 
can still make golden calves and golden images; and 
indeed, for aught we can tell, we are no more likely to 


quence so often employed in denouncing the unhappy 
senses, in describing from an ugly pulpit the lures of the 
arts, is itself more liable to perversion than the pursuits 
on which it makes a suicidal onset. Passionate appeals 
and sophistical argument are worse than any amount of 
music or any display of painting. We constantly hear of 


so intangible, that we know not where itis, oris not. It 
is often nothing but a confused idea, to which men give a 
| mysterious name. Itargues itself out of life into a state 
of abstraction, and shrinks together in an attitude of 
continual alarm and protest. How then does it propose 
to supply the want of those arts which it rejects? By 
strengthening itself in speech, in facility of tongue, so 
that pathetic and glowing descriptions of sacred events 
are to be esteemed and studied by those who declare a 
touching picture of the same to be false and idolatrous. 
Impassioned appeals to the senses against the senses by 
voice, gesture, and action to the ear and e-/e, it upholds 
and glories in; but architecture and sculpture, whose 
works, once wel! designed, remain unchangeable, im- 
mutably offering for ages the same pure and holy expres- 
sion first bestowed upon them, these the unruly member 
disdains and traduces. But true spirituality cannot be 
inconsistent with a love of art. As for idolatry—do we 
adore our stained glass windows? What religious ad- 
vantages have they over statues? As to pride—does not 
any reasonable man know his greatest and best of any 
kind to be little enough? But it is, nevertheless, the 
greatest and best manifestation of his desire and intention 
to honour the Creator and Giver that is borne in mind, so 
that He may be approached in a manner not forgetful of 
His majesty. Must it not be an omission to express this 
desire worse than we can? Why are discord in church- 
singing, disproportion in a column, want of harmony in 
colours, any more to be tolerated than bad grammar in a 
prayer? To say that the man who shows the most devo- 
tion necessarily least feels it, is but to make excuse for 
negligence. So also dumbness might be held a greater 
proof of wisdom than speech, and sometimes it is a proof 


be as eloquent as possible of her devotion in style and 
form, and all the language of design. It would be only 


according to the value of its bearing, and praised accord- 
ing to the multitude of its rustling leaves. Having ad- 
vanced thus far in a difficult and somewhat delicate 
subject, it becomes necessary to prevent any misappre- 
hension ; and, in the first place, I am perfectly aware 
that, in religion, the very first and chief thing is true 
spirituality. Against that there is indeed not a word to 


* See p. 206, ante, 








in a world of madmen that the tree should be condemned | the T 
| many great writers. 


worship a picture than a preacher. For the very elo- | 


a fanciful, not real, spirituality—a thing so undefinable, | 


of prudence. But let not architecture be dumb; let her | 


‘be said. We know that the true spirit of religion Coes 
not depend upon externals, but upon faith, hope, love, 
and charity; and that men might still adore their Maker 
though there were not a single fine art in the world; for 
there is no necessary union between faith, or any kind of 
faith, and the senses. But it is a mistake, therefore, to 
take it for granted that the arts are continually protesting 
against the Thirty-nine Articles. To see in the building 
of anoble church a declaration against justification 
by faith; to detect in a portrait of St. Peter or 
St. John an insinuation against the Atonement ; 
to discover in the tesselated paving of the choir 
an aim at the deification of priests. But what 
has been objected to is, a so-called spirituality—a state 
that is neutral and almost negative, rejecting every 
external religious manifestation, and making itself no 
sign. This is the bitterest foe of the arts. This would 
have no churches at all, no service at all, and no art at 
all. In its poetical phases it is somewhat Druidical : if it 
has sung one hymn in favour of woodland worship and 
the glorification of trees, in prererence to the worship of 
the Church, it has sung a thousand. It is also somewhat 
of a fire-worshipper, and is particularly moved by the 
su, moon, and stars, and their various risings and set- 
tings. In its lower moods it becomes cold, hard, and pro- 
saic, dwelling in an ascetic house, terrifying little children 
on Sundays (Sundays of gloom, self-invented), and forbid- 
ding the most innocent amusement. In its fits of violence 
it is apt to stable horses in cathedrals at the very altar of 
God, and to shatter and destroy and to break down the 
carved work with axes and hammers. Aill this is a pre- 
tended spirituality. Further, the position is this. You 
are going to build a house, which you will call the House 
of God: you ought, therefore, to employ the best archi- 
tecture. You are going to celebrate His praises: you 
must have the best music. To preach His word, the best 
English. To depict the acts of our Saviour’s life, the best 
drawing and painting. And this best is to be a devout, a 
reverent Lest—a spirit of excellence where it stands, and 
which, with bowed and adoring attitude, shall at once 
express the sense of its own unworthiness, the hope that 
its presence is acceptable, and gratitude and love for gifts 
of mind bestowed. This is what we have endeavoured to 
establish, and trust that it has been satisfactorily shown. 

Furthermore, I see no sort of necessity or benefit in the 
arts, or their works, being made or esteemed vehicles of 
doctrine. This isthe greatest evil that can possibly befall 
them. They become fettered at once, or at least tram- 
melled, with all the clumsy harness of party tournament. 
I cannot perceive that they can in any way be held to 
express particular views, or forms of particular creeds. 
They are free,—free as thought; the property of all man.. 
kind. It seems somewhat droll to imagine that the arts 
are, or have been, contaminated by being employed in the 
service of pagan or alien forms of worship. What! Because 
there was a Parthenon, should there be no St. Peter’s ? 
Because there isa St. Peter’s, should there be no St. Paul’s? 
Shall St. Paul’s remain unfinished, because St. Peter’s has 
been finished? We might as well say that the art of 
poetry had been defiled by the Greeks and Latins, and 
that, therefore, we have no right to a Shakspeare, Pope, 
Dryden, Young. But to build the most beautiful place 
for pubiic worship is clearly perfectly consistent with any 
amount of religious soundness. Nor does it necessarily 
imply the possession of any particular views. At this 
rate men might be charged with bel eving in the Greek 
mythology, for the arts have already expressed every kind 
of belief and non-belief imaginable! But they are a free 
language ; and such as the heart is, so will the words be. 
Nor is it, therefore, just to denounce the arts because 
they have been adopted by the Church of Rome, which 
has done so much to exalt them. She should in this 
respect rather be grateful to her for her care ; and on the 
same principle of sweeping rejection should possibly find 
ourselves bound to repudiate our own creeds. 

No one will doubt the value and efficacy of the arts in 
the cause of civilization. But when their works are 
further made to express emotions and sentiments of the 
highest order, derived from the devotion of the most 
learned and accomplished minds, it cannot be doubted 
that their influence must be of the most excellent and 
enduring character. Never can we be brought to believe 
that danger lurks under those wonderful works of art 
which are the delight of the world. Danger here, danger 
there, danger everywhere. One would think this beautiful 
earth, and all the works of man together, had been ex- 
pressly designed for an enormous man-trap or a huge 
delusion,—just as though ourselves and the whole world 
were as flat and as double in reality as stereoscopic photo- 
graphs—mere shades that only seem substantial in virtue 
of some binocular or general binosensual process. Nor 
are the noble building, the solemn strain of music, the 
sacred poem or picture, drawing the mind away from the 
din of the world to calm and holy thought, to be denounced 
as snares, devices of evil, betrayers of the soul. Betrayers 
to what? Is virtuous meditation of no account, because 
it is suggested from without? In that case all human in- 
struction must be counted futile, since no man could be 
held to be really goud, or truly religious who had been 
rendered so by means of another’s teaching or example. 
Better are the sensations produced by the contefaplation 
of the true and beautiful in art than all the dreary notions 
that inhabit a soul of gloomy fanaticism and puritanical 
moroseness ; for those sensations are the very food of 
reflection, which often takes the colour of that it feeds 
upon, and thereby adorns and beautifies the mind. But 
those dreary notions are little else than mental mum 
mies and lumber, suggestive of decay and desolation in 
the past, and despair*in the future. Not all are cold, 
not all are stern, not all susceptible, not all imagina- 
tive. The dull, the ungenial, the hard, are intolerable to 
gentle, warm, and impressible spirits. And if Religion 
take up a chilling, unloving attitade towards the arts, she 
will but be like a mother who answers the beaming looks 
of youth with a frown, and harshly repulses the out- 
stretched hands of the most affectionate of her children. 

The arts, in entering the church, should, like those who 
them, observe a reverent demeanour ; and, in- 
deed, taking it as a whole, It Is impossible to conceive 
anything more reverent in its expression than that Gothic 
style which Architecture has adopted to tell of the devotion 
of the North; for this is eminently a Northern art—an 
expression of the Teutonic soul, Such is the opinion of 

If it have any connection with the 
East, it is one very faint and very remote. So also the 
Gothic races and language exhibit some marks of ancient 
affinity with the Oriental. But for all that, we do not 
generally count ourselves descendant from ancestors who 
dwelt in the plains of India, nor claim cousinship with 
sepoys. Assuredly those progenitors would neither recog- 
nise nor understand their progeny. Nor would they claim 
as theirs our language, our laws, and our arts. 
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To resume,—I know not whether even this Gothic be 
not, in some minor particulars, susceptible of improve 
ment. True spirituality will always lean rather to the 
severe, pure, and chaste. The grotesque, the fantastic, 
the gaudy, are all somewhat impertinent in the house of 
God. The fiery steed of Ishagination should not gallop 
into the sanctuary fresh from the regions of romance and 
glamour, and half inebriate with the draught of enchanted 
streams. For this reason, the quaint fancies of the monks 
of old in their decoration, much of their animal and vege- 
table creation, their stone faces of convulsion and terror, 
their bewildering and complex salads of colour, their very 
dim, though, it may be, very religious light, need not be 
all abandoned indeed, but they need all to be somewhat 
modified, chastened, restrained in use, as indeed in many 
cases they have been. The dreams of superstition, the 
gloom of asceticism, the demonology of sculpture, have 
fallen and lie with the dead leaves of the past, and the tree 
of our Christian life to-day puts forth a fairer, a fresher, 
a more cheerful foliage. The mind of the student will be 
reflected in his works. That mind is not to-day what it 
was in the grey light of the Gothic dawn. It is pene- 
trated more with the light, the love, the joy of true 
religion. His imagination has not been tempered in the 
nether fires of torment. He does not sit trembling on the 
brink of the bottomless pit. His ears ring not with the 
groans of agony, the discordant cries, the unintelligible 
lamentations which haunted the mind of the thirteenth 
eentury. For this reason, whenever he simply imitates 
that which was done ages since, where he merely copies 
and reproduces good and bad alike, he may be said not 
rightly to express his own mind and the mind of the age 
in which he lives, but to be indeed little better than dumb, 
and so far as he is not telling his own tale, to be giving a 
faise account of his genius to the future. [If the circum 
stances are different, if the faith of our day be not the 
same in kind as it was, but truer and purer, if the ideas, 
rather, the wilder fancies of the past be exploded, the 
symbolism which expressed them in architecture is fallen 
out of date, is fallen and dead. I do not say that there 
should be no symbolism. But it must be remembered 
this is a kind of language which it is simply absurd to 
employ, where it no longer applies. Why symbolize the 
ideas of superstition or demonology, when they are passed 
away? And so, if there be even any symbolism of 





cess of colour employed in some of our churches; also to 
its prevailing fashion. I think that it were better to adopt 
it in greater masses, and of the more subdued, the paler 
and chaster tints. If it be the only defence of the present 
practice to say that it has the warrant of antiquity, that is 
scarcely sufficient ; on that ground what enormities might 
we not now perpetrate? The question is whether it is 
such as taste and propriety require. I confess to have 
seen ancient tombs in some churches so ‘ restored,’’ that 
they were perfectly startling in their holiday attire. They 
looked as if they had undergone some wonderful meta- 
morphosis at the hands of Pomona. For me the centuries 
gone by, the solemnity of the tomb, the sacred character 
of the place vanished as by a touch in harlequinade. A 
tomb should look hopeful, but it need not look merry. 
That sepulchre might have grown up in a night likea 
magical fungus; I thought how different was the calm 
and holy image of Christian death, and how different 
should be its memorials, from that half Pagan barbaric 
figure that arose before the mind, the skeleton in the war- 
paint of his office. 

In the Gothic style, disguises of colour are not necessary. 
It possesses in itself all the elements of the sublime and 
beautiful—length, height, vastness, multitude, all belong 
to it. Whatever tends to break up that length, diminish 
that height, contract that vastness, destroy the effect of 
its repetition, is by no means desirable. Judicious colour- 
ing assists; over colouring, or violent colouring disturbs. 
It brings down the vaulted roof, shortens the perspective, 
and creates confusion. And besides, it sometimes lends 
the whole an unsubstantial motley appearance—an air of 
unreal mockery, to which one cannot forbear saying, 
“Hence!’’ It does not at all agree with the religious 
ideas of purity and simplicity. It is better for stone to 
look like stone, than flower-stalks of Paradise. If, indeed, 
they made a mistake of old, there can surely be no good 
in repeating it, and reproducing that which belonged to a 
less informed period of intelligence. 

Our space forbids us to enter at much length into 
the subject of church painting, sculpture, and music. 
The last stands almost unrivalled in its grandeur 
and simplicity of taste. It forms an excellent model for 
the sister arts. For in all, for religious purposes, that 
kind of sublimity should be aimed at which is at the same 
time simple. This is the best for church music; it is the 





doctrine, and that doctrine is not maintained now by the 
Anglican Church, then in our churches that symbolism | 
should be no longer resorted to. Art-morality and | 
symbolism are both somewhat perplexing. There are | 
many noble ideas, good as a whole, which will not bear | 
working out into the pettiest details. Thus one can under- | 
stand symbolizing the sublimity of religion by a sublime | 
style; but one could not understand Protestant columns, 
gnostic tracery, or Pelagian arches. There is nothing 
easier than to convert the sublime into the ridiculous. | 
This arises sometimes from the over-exacting tendency of 
logical minds, which do not enough take into account the 
actual state of things. For in many respects it is generally | 
wiser not to deal with things as they ought to be, but | 
with things as they are. The former method evolves many | 
pretty theories, which break down onthe application. The 
latter, founded on observation and practice, originates | 
many useful improvements. This is the English way. For 
instance, we owe our freedom to it, though there are many 
anomalies and inconsistencies in the constitution. The | 
French, sublime in theory, exact perfection and complete 
logical sequence, and fail in securing freedom at all. It 
is a question worth consideration whether in some respects | 
our churches cannot be better adapted to the ritual cele- | 
brated in them. The style and its beauty may be retained, 
though the form be somewhat changed. There is no occa- 
sion for any great variety of styles; and there is already 
too great variety of modes which can hardly be called 
styles at all. Asto buildings not belonging to the Church, 
especially, one is absolutely confounded by the different 
sorts and fashions. Long, round, high, low, square, 
columnar and non-columnar, galleried and non-galleried, 
theatrical and anti-theatrical, Gotho-Grzeco-Italico-non- 
descriptico, flourish in their deformity far and wide. This, 
alas, is the age of the pantomimic style; and a good 
deal of this is probably owing to a doubt as to 
whether the old form is best suited for what is some- 
what qnaintly called Protestant worship—that is, I sup- 
pose, the worship of the Reformed Church of England, 
and various reformed dissents. But, as Lord Bacon 
said of books, the cure lies not in diminishing the number 
of these vicious fashion, but in establishing more good 
ones, which, like the rod of Moses, shall devour the ser- 
pents of the Egyptians. In our churches it appears that 
topics we might attend to, are the number and disposition 
of the columns, the necessity or not of rood-screens, 
aumbries, and the like ; the general appropriateness of the 
decoration and colouring, the designs in stained glass, the 
amount of light, the mode of arranging galleries, if any, 
and the principles of acoustics, and we should not con- 
sider these matters from too antiquarian a point of view, 
nor be too forgetful of new ideas and materials ; for 
we have to deal with the religious necessities of the 
present. We must be not only restorative, but creative ; 
and this national Gothic style of ours appears to be fully 
equal to eccommodating itself (without loss of beauty) to 
the wants and changes of the age. 
Very often there does not seem to be accommodation 
enough given in proportion to the expense. Sometimes 
in a building, which is a complete celestial conservatory 
of devices, there is too little light. Sometimes there is an 
almost intolerable mixture of red and green, breaking up 
the lines of the building, into short vegetable lengths. 
Sometimes the name of the columns is legion, and sit 
where you will, out of the immediate nave, you find one 
before you. Sometimes the diapering dazzles and dances 
before your eyes, so that that delicate sense is in con- 
tinual torture. Sometimes a complete stream of distorted 
shapes pours down the sunbeam from the windows, and 
you find yourself in company of figures with no necks, — 
figures with their heads on one shoulder,—figures with 
their arms coming below their knees, and all indescribably 
mingled together with splay feet, brush-like triangles 
meant for wings, faces of amazing eccentricity, stares, 
frowns, and grins, and glories, as solid looking as gold 
plate. Indeed, much of this might be amended: and 
with regard to those figures in stained glass, it were 
better to have none (which would be a great pity), than 
to put up against the light images so painfully distorted 
as some are. But it is fair to admit there has been much 
improvement of late, and our churches boast many noble 
specimens of this art; considering where it is displayed 
grotesqueness assumes almost the character of serious 
impertinence. If anywhere barbaric gaudiness and de- 
formity shouid be avoided, surely it is in temples reared 
to Him who is the Lord of all order and beauty. 
It will have been seen that objection is taken to the ex- 


best for pulpit oratory ; and it seems natural to infer that 
it would prove the best also for the other arts. But it is 
also the most difficult of attainment, and that may in some 
measure account for its rarity. 

Nor can we here treat of the objections some have 
raised against sculpture out of the second commandment 
of the Decalogue. It may be enough to observe to those 


who may feel inclined to follow up the subject, that it 


was the opinion, I believe, of the illustrious Dr. Arnold, 
that by the fact of the Incarnation that commandment had 
been annulied, and was not binding on a Christian. And this, 
too, touching therepresentation ofan image of the mostim- 
portant character, the use of whichhas given rise to many 
stormy discussions in the world, With this remark, I leave 
the question in the hands of those who may be more spe- 
cially called to inquireinto it. The authority quoted was en- 
titled to great respect, nor could he be suspected of lean- 
ing in any particular direction away from the Church he 
was brought up in. 

With regard to painting (disregarding expediency), it is 
very hard to see why any number of figures can be 


tolerated in the window, when you may not design a | 


work of béauty and majesty upon the wall. 

What is the superior orthodoxy of transparency ? 
It is not that I like stained glass less, but that I like 
pictures more. I do not at all believe that the car- 
toons of Raffaelle would be any more worshipped in a 
cathedral than they are in a palace. But it is a singular 
thing, that our form of Christianity allows us to fill St. 
Paul’s Church with the effigies of warriors and statesmen, 
when the interior does not, I suppose, contain a single 
statue of that most Christian and most illustrious 
apostle to whom the very building itself is dedicated. 
This is an inconsistency which it is to be hoped will dis- 
appear in time ; for the shutting the doors of the church in 
theface of painting and sculpture, has tended very much to 
discourage the formation of a school of sacred art, which 
might by this time have bequeathed inestimable treasures 
to posterity. 

As to the morality of art, so much has been said so well 
by a writer whose works’ will shine for ever in the 
English language, that it would be superfluous to discuss 
it here. It is only necessary to observe that if anywhere 
not binding, in the church it must be implicitly regarded. 
Let the very shadow of pretence be far from the house of 
God ; and even in a doubtful case, let the strictness of the 
rule be maintained. Though there may be some objec- 
tions to be taken, as by those who assert a right of imita- 
tion, who disclaim the intention to deceive, the principle 
is sound in the main, and, at the least, is deserving of 
great respect. For everything connected with a church 
ought to be as just, true, pure in its kind as possible, that 
it may the better befit the exercises of that pure, just, and 
true religion for whose services it is built. 

There is no doubt that the conscientious student will 
work the best. He has not mere words to put together, 
mere sounds to combine, mere wood and stone to build 
up. He has nothing to do with anything mere. But he 
has feelings in his soul, faith and love which he endea- 
vours to express. He holds “high converse’? with high 
intelligences, and is taught to be a child at the feet of 
Wisdom. To him every hour is an angel, bringing angelic 
thought. He pours out his spirit into his work ; and that 
work seems to share the principle of life, and is clad with 
the immortality of the, master-mind. Even in his ashes 

burn his wonted fires. And we have seen, and reflection 
shows, how bright and glorious those fires are ; and how 
imperishable are the works by which the most highly con- 
scientious, the religious student has endeavoured to cele- 
brate the praises of God in the arts. 

And, knowing as we do, how great is the power of the 
arts to civilize and improve the mind, is it not incumbent 
upon us who have the opportunity, to see that that 
power is maintained in the brightest efficacy, a polished 
sword of the intellect against all that is low, mean, and 
degrading ? Above all, is it desirable that in those temples, 
which are so many centres of light, diffusing a benign in- 
fluence around, the arts there enshrined should exist in 
their purest and noblest form, 
that all most venerate. To them will men look for the 
highest standard, and they will come to love the sacred 
structures, to regard them as the very home of what is 


chaste and lovely, and to revere religion as the immediate | 


protector of the muses of peace, since in her presence 
they abide, and tend her sanctuary. 
For the great office of the arts is to ple 


ase, the >» 
; May the better teach. we 


Nor can it surely be held that 


For these are the places | 


their power is evil, and their work a delusion, especially 
in that very place where they are found humbly bending 
| in their beauty before Him from whom all intellect ema- 


| nates, and at whose fiat all grace and beauty were 
| created. H. T. Bearruwaires, B.A, 





FROM ITALY. 
DECORATION, 

HavinG read with interest some remarks in one 
of your late numbers from a correspondent in 
Italy, I venture to offer you a few notes of what 
I saw there last year. Passing through France, 
I left Lyons in a thick fog, but entered bright 
sunshine at Valence, and at Avignon I found my- 
self in the glow of an Italian evening. Among 
the ancient buildings worthy of notice is the palace 
of the Popes, containing some relics of the frescoes 
of the school of Giotto, more, probably, being hid- 
den by the whitewash. This old palace is now 
used as a barrack, and accordingly the pestilential 
air is a sad check to the ardour of the antiquary. 

The first place in Italy in which I stayed was 
| Nice. The old town is a labyrinth of narrow 
| streets and lofty houses ; the new suburb, where 
| most visitors reside, consists chiefly of blocks of 
| houses, let in flats, and of villas. The bad taste 
| shown in the exterior decoration of these is most 
| striking. The walls are covered with an ill- 
| favoured kind of plaster, and thereupon are painted 
| sham columns, entablatures, arcades, and window 
|mouldings in perspective. When fresh, this at- 
tempt at ocular deception produces at least a 
, lively effect ; but as the colours fade the meanness 
of the device becomes evident. A judicious appli- 
cation of colour would no doubt be pleasing in 

such a climate, and might possibly be so with us, 
but a failure results when painting tries to imitate 
| features which it is the province of architecture to 
| supply, and such is often the case in Italy. In 
some buildings the plastered wall is coloured in 
imitation of brickwork, a strange notion to us 
English, who are so over anxious to conceal our 
bricks. In better taste are the decorations in 
the interior of houses. The ceilings are painted 
with flowers and arabesques, and lines of colour, 
and this, though roughly and cheaply done, pro- 
duces a most cheerful effect. Why, then, should 
our ceilings have such a painfully white and cold 
appearance, or be decorated only at a great ex- 
pense ? 

Between Nice and Genoa there are a few relics 
‘of the old Italian Gothic churches worthy the 
attention of the antiquary; but the greater part 
have been coated with plaster, and the elegant 
towers perverted into wretched specimens of the 
modern Italian style, doubtless by direction of the 
priests, who since the Renaissance have done more 
to spoil the churches of the Continent than ever 
our puritanical churchwardens did in England. 
But for the Reformation, we might have had half 
our old churches Italianized., 

But the later Italian style is worthily repre- 
sented in some of the palaces and churches of 
Genoa. We may learn much from these. The 
portals of the palaces are of noble size, and put 
the doorways of our London mansions to shame; 
they are supported by huge columns, often of one 
block of granite or marble, and in one case by 
gigantic caryatides, Another feature worthy of 
imitation is the elegant arcade usually surrounding 
the interior court, the light arch springing from 
acolumn, and not froma heavy pier. We scarcely 
ever see such arcades in England, though they 
might be very usefully and ornamentally intro- 
duced, especially in country houses or villas. 

At the same time, these architects did not 
despise plaster: a marble entrance often stands 
against a plastered wall. 
| In the Villa Doria at the western end of the 
| town, the ceiling decoration is specially worthy of 
notice. This consists of small and apparently 
highly finished pattern and figure painting, giving 
|a far more pleasing effect than the chaos of gods 
| and goddesses, with flowing robes and bare limbs, 
| that tenant most of the Genoese palace ceilings. 
For ceiling decoration, let me also commend to 
the attention of the traveller a church near 
the old house of Andrea Doria,—St. Ambrogio, 
I think; and if he go thence to the church of the 
Annunciata, lately restored, he will at once per- 
ceive the difference between elegance and extrava- 
gance in coloured decoration. 

For one of our Government buildings the 
Palazzo Ducale would be a good study. 
| At Milan, I particularly noticed the great use 
| made in many old buildings of moulded brick and 
| terra-cotta. ‘Ihe early English-like windows of 
| St. Eustorgio, and the later ones of St. Marie 
| delle Grazie, are good specimens. The windows of 
| the grand front of the Ospedale Maggiore have 
| mouldings of leaves and birds, fresh as on the day 
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of their insertion ; and above are terra-cotta me- | but these glorious works as an aid in using her, and | Mall) when the spring rains are passed? If the 
I think Mr. Street does the same. I have further | latter, you, sir, must recollect that both horse and 
urged (not only in my last lecture, but in earlier | rider, which were bright as a new pennypiece in 


dallions, with heads in high relief. The windows | 
in the court of the old Palazzo Borromeo | 
deserve notice: they are pointed and have | 
beautiful mouldings. If these old Italians did 
not need to resort to stone to give a_ finish 
to the appearance of their brick buildings, 
why should we? Why should not every brick 
church, and school, nay, every house, have drip- 
stones, corbels, window-moaldings, and even capi- | 
tals of moulded brick or terra-cotta. Our builders | 
should be rather less fond of the Elizabethan, and 
should see what they can learn from the old | 
Italian mouldings, and also from the portals, | 
arcades, and .ceiling painting of the modern | 
style. i. Fs Me 


THE CHOICE OF OBJECTS FOR STUDY. 
Ir anything which I have said in my lecture at | 
the Architectural Museum has had any tendency 
to weaken what was the general drift and object | 
of Mr. Street’s excellent address at the same | 
place, viz.—the inculcation of all which is vigorous 
and masculine in our architecture and its subor- | 
dinate arts—I am sure that I not only owe him | 
every apology, but our art every reparation in my 
power. It is a tendency of our nature so to mag- 
nify points of difference, as to reduce our percep- 
tion of those in which we agree; and I really | 
hope that it may be found by those who heard, 
and those who do me the favour to read, my re- 
marks, that my object was throughout absolutely 
identical with that of my talented friend, and that 
if I differed from him in one point as to the mode 
of attaining that object, it was a point on which | 
the most earnest among us honestly differ, and | 
one which involves so much difficulty, that, with 
our differently constituted minds, ‘it would be | 
almost miraculous if we all agreed. My object in | 
now writing is not to discuss this point, but to | 
show how narrow are the limits of difference. 

1, Your readers will smile at hearing me accused 
of broad eclecticism ; and if they compare my | 
lecture with Mr. Street’s, they will find us almost | 
precisely agreed as to the period which we recom- 
mended to the special attention of the student. 
My dates were from 1170 to 1300—his comprised 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Indeed, 
Mr. Street’s list of buildings goes a century | 
~arlier; and in a circular I have seen of his, he 
claimed a later range for the study of painting. I | 
do not quarrel with either of his extensions, but | 
only mention them to show that on the whole I 
am less eclectic than he; indeed, the main object | 
and drift of my lecture was to limit the range in 
which the student should indulge. 2 

2. Force and energy were my _ watchwords | 
throughout, and, as a means of attaining them, I 
urged in the strongest terms the study of the 
very same examples which Mr. Street so strenously 
recommends—the conventional sculpture of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century ; nor could any 





terms which I was master of exceed what I used | 


in its praise, and I urged its study for the very 


same purpose which Mr. Street states,—that we | 


might catch from it the spirit of the old sculptors. 
_ 3. In my love of the thirteenth century I be- 
lieve I even go beyond Mr. Street ; for, though he 
includes the whole of it in his dates, he appears 
practically to limit his affection to its earlier half. 
Now the thirteenth century was as pre-eminently 
the age of natural as of conventional carving. 
The latter half of it in France, and the last quarter 
of it in England, was the period which excelled all 
others in the world’s history in the application of 
natural objects to architecture; as the former part 
had (in my opinion) excelled them all in conven- 
tional ornamentation. My first point of difference 


with Mr. Street lies perhaps in this opinion, though | 


the two styles he complains of my commending to 


the student equally belong to the century he | 
himself commends, and the imitation of nature is | 


one of the two great lessons which the works of 
that century inculcate. 

4. I had thought Mr. Street was in favour of 
the actual revival of the conventual style of this 
period; but, if I rightly understand his letter to 
me, I was mistaken—so that our difference is still 
further reduced. I will now endeavour to define 
it, both to show how narrow it is, and to aid its 
practical solution; for it will not be solved by argu- 
ment, but by practical means. ag 

The conventional foliage of the thirteenth cen- 
tury was in both of our opinions as nearly perfect 
as any human work has ever been. If it were still 
living among us, we should have every reason to 
be satisfied ; but it is not so, and with sorrow I 
fear that it cannot be successfully revived, and 
that if it were so in form, it would fail in vitality : 
I therefore recommend nature as a groundwork, 


| for ourselves, though I will not go so far as to | 


| stone and a means of attaining this; and in this | 


| he would be also as gratified as I should in his own 


ones) that if we want a purely monumental style | 


June, were of an invisible green colour before a 


of foliated ornamentation we must generate one | year had elapsed. 


| 
object to imitating the old style as a stepping: | 
almost think that I am still in agreement with | 
Mr. Street. Here, however, the real difference 
commences. He thinks, if I rightly understand 
him, that such a style must only symbolize nature 
generally,* and must not represent even in a 
conventionalized form her individual productions. | 


Our tardiness in adorning the many positions 


of London favourable for statuary (and many 
pedestals there are, naked and crying aloud for 
tenants), is, alas! too notorious; but that we 
should muftle and conceal the excellencies (if any 
there be) in those we have, is truly unaccountable. 


The position of this statue is a most happy one, 


in a noble courtyard, on the most commanding 
route of London. True, the space is masked by 


I hold the same opinion, only substituting the word | an obscene wall; but the Builder has shewn 


‘“ » ¢ | 
may” for “must.” I hold that such a general | 


already, that by abating that wall, and reversing 


idealization is a most desirable, and might, if again | the grand and beautiful colonnade—that is, by 


attainable, be a truly glorious thing ; but I further | 
hold that it is not contrary to the principles of | 
sound art either to idealize the individual pro- | 
ductions of nature, or to go further and so far | 
imitate them as is consistent with so adapting, | 
architecturalizing, and (to use an incorrect term) 
“ conventionalizing ” them, as to fit them to their | 
position, uses, and material, And the task I pre- 


scribed to my working hearers was, to do this in | 


}such a manner as will produce as vigorous and | 
| energetic an effect as that we see in the old con-| only that which stands in plaster model at the 


ventional carving. It was this, not the copying 
of nature, that I pronounce to be so difficult a 
a work ; and instead of thinkiag it easy, I imagine 
that Mr. Street will pronounce it impossible. At | 
any rate I cannot but hope that the imitation of | 
God’s works will not necessarily be found to foster 
man’s “conceit and pride,” or chill his “adora- | 
tion and love”’ The two tasks are, I think, as| 
glorious as any which can be prescribed to the 
moderr architectural artist. I commend the one 
to Mr. Street as especially suited to his talents 
and artistic vigour, and heartily wish him success ; 
and should my humble exhortations lead to any 
good result in the other, I cannot help thinking | 


| 
} 


achievement. 

I will only add two very trifling remarks. 1.1 
had no idea of quoting at all, much less misquoting, 
my friend’s lecture: if 1 wronged him by using | 
the word “ natural” instead of “naturalistic,” I 
willingly retract. 2. There are at Rheims two | 

| 
| 





| classes of capitals. The majority are early thir- 


teenth century, and are conventional : the others, 

belonging to the age of the west front, have natural | 
foliage of a minute, over-wrought, and somewhat | 
feeble character. If my description of what 1} 
urged my hearers to aim at appeared to point at | 
either of these, 1 frankly admit that Mr. Street 


' has most fully made good against me his charge 


of want of perspicuity of language. 
GEO, GILBERT SCOTT. | 





THE MUFFLED STATUE. 

| Sre,—All who feel an interest in the statuary 
of our public places are grateful to the Builder 
for numerous strictures published on the subject ; 
knowing well that, as a qualified arbiter, his 
| reiterated observations act as stimuli upon wealthy 
| collectors of art-treasures, and at the same time 
as an encouragement to many gifted artists of this 
| nation who languished hitherto in obscurity. 

Latterly several new statues have been erected on 
pedestals which have stood vacant for years ; and | 
others, pedestal and all, have risen anew. One | 
there is that puzzles inquirers who peer through | 
| the open gates of the Burlington courtyard : for 
several months it has stood wrapped in swaddling- 
| clothes like a farmer’s scarecrow. 

Perhaps one of the more curious sex may be | 
excused for inquiring into the objects of so much 
mystery. Is it, as they say, a statue of Lord | 
| Hardinge, and that they await the anniversary of | 
Sobraon to unveil the work ? or is it that the 
exhibition of a glittering effigy in copper may 
dazzle beholders (as that of George LI. in Pall- 


| 








* I do not wish to be egotistic, but, so far as Iam 
aware, I was the first to give this definition of the conven- 
tional foliage of the thirteenth century. In my lecture at 





fact is, however, that the foliage of the period is not an 
imitation of particular leaves, but a beautiful conventional 
representation of foliage in the abstract. It is so perfectly 
| founded on natural principles, that one is loath to believe 
that no such leaf ever actually grew. It approaches to 
many, yet represents none. It is the perfect symbol of 
foliage in general, without individualizing any one par- 
ticular leaf.’’ In my lecture in 1855 I described it as ‘‘an 
ideal representation or symbolizing of foliage in the ab- 
stract, without descending into part culars,’’ as seeming 
“invented on purpose for stone carving and for architec- 
tural uses,’ as “so like nature that one searches in all 
directions for its living type, and can scarcely believe that 
none exists,” yet meeting so perfectly all the exigencies | 
of architecture, that if it had a typein nature, one would 

be fain to believe that it had been created expressly to be | 
copied in stone.”’ 








the Museum in 1854 I find this description of it :—‘* The | 


turning the semi-line with open arms to the 
street, one of the most commanding spaces for 
statuary might be secured, and a view of good 
architecture, with light and freedom, thrown 
into Piccadilly ! 

May I suggest, that as the space in question 
fronts the halls of the Royal Society, a statue of the 
prince who favours and cherishes the arts might 
find here a most appropriate station. Native art 
has not as yet consecrated one to his merits—save 


Colosseum, by Mr. J. Wyatt. Wherefore this 
statue has not been realized in marble doth not 
appear. 

It may be alleged that the Dutch are phleg- 
matic : it is much more palpable that we English 


| are slow ;—but Maecenas was not honoured until 


after the lapse of 1500 years ; nor until Maro was 
read in print. IMOGENE PRAXITELES. 





WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL. 

Tue success of the great hotels which have been 
built near the metropolitan railway stations has 
raised up a competition by which the public, 
at least, will be gainers. The plans and elevation 
on the other side are those of one “first in the 
race,” the “ Westminster Palace Hotel,’ designed 
by Messrs. W. and A. Moseley, and for building 
which, arrangements, we understand, are now 
being made. 

The site of the intended building is at the east 
end of Victoria-street, on the north side ; and it 
occupies the angular plot of ground between it 
and Tothill-street, about 100 yards from the 
Abbey, and 300 yards (across the churchyard) to 
the front of the Law Courts. The company look 
to the members of the Legislature and attendants 


| upon the courts of justice and Parliamentary 


committees for their chief support. The ac- 
commodation to be afforded by this hotel is 
very extensive ; as, besides the usual public rooms, 
there will be committee and arbitration rooms, 
these being placed on a mezzanine story, obtained 
by depressing the ground floor of that part of the 


| building which lies to the left of the entrance: 


as the internal divisions will be comparatively 
small, two stories of ample elevation are given 
on this side, in the same height which is necessary 


| for one, on the other side, in which all the great 
| rooms are placed. 


The total number of apartments from which a 
revenue will be separately obtained amounts to 
nearly 260, and the plans are intended to contain 
an ample supply of all domestic offices, and to be 
fireproof throughout. 


Reference to the Plans. 


A. The manager’s room. 

B. Clerk’s office. 

C. Board-room; porters’ and luggage room 
under, 

D. Cotfee-room. 

E. Salle @ manger. 

F. Library. 

G. Engineers’ club-room. 

H. Smoking-room 

I. Small dining-room. 

J. Parliamentary agents’ clu 


b-r% ~OmM. 


K. Ladies’ cotfee-room. 
LLL. Sitting-rooms. 
M M M. Chambers. 
NNN. Closets. 


O Bath-rooms. 
Q QQ. Lifts. 
2 Internal courts. 
S. Ventilating shaft. may 
T. T. Entrances from Mews and Tothill-street. 





CrasstcaL Restorations at Romr.—The re- 
storation of the portico of the Dii Consentes, at 
the foot of the Tabularium, in the Roman Forwn, 
is now about brought to completion. 
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POISONING IN OUR BARRACKS. 

Ine Medical Times, in treating of this subject, 
after pointing out to its readers the deadly influ 
ence of the carbonic acid expelled from the lungs, 
either in small apartments, or in close ones, how- 
ever large, and representing the architect, the 
carpenter, and the glazier, as if they were per- 
petually at war with fresh air, and ever doing 
their best to seal up apartments hermetically,— 
goes on to say,—“ Remembering all this, any one 
may see what nonsense it is to talk about the mere 
eubic space of our barracks, as a matter of great 
importance in relation to the health of the men. 


accomodate two or three vessels at the same time, 


one or more can be proceeded with while the others 
'can be taken out of and put into dock, without 


in dock till the other is completed. 

112. Patent Sluice for Canal Locks; by Law- 
rence Brothers. The pressure of the water against 
the sluice is made to assist in raising it. 

155. Improved Surveying Level; Pastorelli and 
Co. The peculiarities of this instrument are—an 
improved tripod or staff head ; the substitution of 
a ball-joint and clamp for the ordinary parallel 





It is not the size of a room in which men sleep, 
but the purity of the air in it, we should consider, | 
—the supply of fresh air, and’ the outlets for the | 
poisonous gas, 
racks. A man might live a long time in a diving- | 
bell well supplied with pure air, while he would 

soon be poisoned in a cathedral hermetically sealed. | 
Of course he has a better chance of getting pure | 
air in a large room than in a small one; but it is 

perfectly “possible and easy‘to keep a small room | 
sufficiently and abundantly supplied with pure) 
air.” The writer then instances “ Arnott’s pumps | 
which have worked for years past at Brompton, 

York, and other civil hospitals, or Reid’s tubes, or | 
syphon or suction,”—not in the least aware, appa- 
rently, that doubts are ever and anon being cast 
on the efficiency, in some cases, of one and all of | 
these as well as of other elaborate systems of 
artificial ventilation. Now as to the mere the- 
oretical truth of a good deal of what this writer | 
says there can be no question, as every reader of | 
the Bui/der has had frequent occasion to know | 
even from its pages alone ; but the practical ques- 

tion here is, whether large space with ordinary | 
arrangements for ventilation, or small space with | 
extraordinary arrangements for ventilation, be | 
what is really requisite. That much more might | 
be done, even with the present restricted limits of | 
our barracks, than has been done, as regards ordi- | 
nary ventilation, we freely admit, and indeed were | 
the first to point out ; but if elaborate systems of | 
pumping fresh air into and foul air out of small | 
and otherwise close apartments are to be the order | 
of the day throughout our many extensive mili- | 
tary establishments, let the cost of Dr. Reid’s | 
system, as applied to the Houses of Parliament, | 
evidence whether much “ expense,” such as the | 
Medical Times so markedly places between in- | 
verted commas, will be saved to the country by 

elaborate and perpetual systems of pumping large 

quantities of air to and from small apartments, 


plate screw ; and an improved mode of suspending 
the telescope. 


162 marks the perspective models of E. L. Paraire. | 
It is the ‘want of pure air,’ not | The objects are solid, as in nature ; lines’ passed | 
‘want of space,’ which kills our soldiers in bar- | from their various points represent visual rays, | 


which intersect a transparent plane, pourtraying 
the picture, which corresponds with mathematical 
accuracy to the object itself, the manner of obtain- 
ing the vanishing points and other perspective 
operations being clearly shown. 

191. Patent Ledge Drain Pipe; John W. 
Milnes. These drain pipes are constructed with a 


ledge and tongue at the joints, so as to prevent. 


the pipes from sinking unequally—a common 
occurrence in agricultural draining. 

201. Under the heading “Arch constructed of 
Patent Cement,” we have a specimen of what is 
called Dennett’s “Patent Plastic or Compound 
Arch,” a misnomer, but deserving of attention. 
A printed prospectus says :—“ This arch has only 


been made one week. It is two and a-half inches 
thick in the centre, and four and three-quarter 
inches at the haunches; has a five feet span, with 


a rise of two and a-quarter inches; and as many 


yersons may get upon it as can stand, without its | 
} ys 


having any butments or lateral tie.” Writing to 
us on the subject, the patentees say,— 


*< We have used the arches with great success already» 
in cottages and factories ; they are composed of one mea- 


| sure of sulphate of lime and one of an artificial pouzzo- 


lana ; and they form both floor and ceiling, in these cases, 


in one mass ; and are not coated in any way, either under- | 


neath or above. We purpose using the arches as a fire- 
proof construction, between floors and ceilings, and we 
may here observe that we have have the sulphate of 
lime, when set in masses 3 inches thick, stand a white 
heat without falling to pieces, and it is also a bad con- 


ductor of heat. The material we have used is thesame as | 


the plaster of Paris is manufactured from — gypsum ; 


but for our purpose it only requires to be burnt, without | 


picking, and does not require grinding; it is thrashed 
upon a floor, and can be manufactured and sold for 5d. 
per bushel in the midland counties, or 10s. per ton; the 
same article is known as floor plaster; it gives plenty of 
time for using before it sets. We spread the material 


| about one inch thick on the boarded centre, then put a 
| layer of broken bricks, or fragments of any hard porous 


instead of by the erection of additional aeeommo- | material, and tread them inuntil the material rises through, 
dation for our troops, and by the improvement of | and thoroughly embeds them; then we laminate the 


ordinary means of ventilati : ks +4}, | centre part of the arches (if they are of large span and | 
" of ventilation in connection with | require it), laying the laths or hoops diagonally, more | 


such accommodation as we have. We will venture 
tosay that in small and coufined apartments inwhich 
many human beings are obliged to sleep within 
what we may call a breath-east of each other, no 
mere pumping of foul air out and of fresh air into 
such apartments would suffice for their healthful 
occupancy, even as barracks, far less for the restora- 
tion of health as in hospitals. So restricted is the 
space given to each man in too many instances, that 
it would require nothing lessthan perpetual currents 
forming constant draughts to keep up a sufficient 
circulation of pure air to prevent the evils proved 
by statistics to have arisen from “ want of space” in 
our barracks. Even as it is, so confined and so 
crowded are some of these sleeping-places that the 
soldiers suffer from colds arising from their un- 
avoidable proximity to openings but too necessary 
even as srdinary means of ventilation. The 
Medical Times ought to have been one of the very 
last and most unlikely of publications to overlook 
or neglect such facts as these, in its anxiety to 
follow out a fine theory at the “expense” of due 
practical considerations. 





EXHIBITION OF INVENTIONS AT 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Tue Tenth Exhibition of Inventions in the 
rooms of the Society of Arts consists of 367 arti- 
cles, including building, sanitary, and domestic 
appliances, which deserve to be examined.— 

110. The Patent Caisson de Fer, for obtaining 
foundations for marine and other structures, by 
Lieut. E. Manico, is three feet square, made of 


three-inch by half-inch flat bar iron, put together 


with three-quarter-inch screw bolts and nuts, and, 
when filled with rough stones, and the interstices 
with sand, weighs upwards of two tons. It is in- 
tended to be used on any exposed coast, for the 
construction of floating docks or canals, reclaiming 
land washed down by the sea, &e. 

111. Chambered Graving Dock; Richard R. 
Grantham. The object of this invention is to 


material, and then laths across the other way ; in fact, we | 


| can make the arches any strength we may require. If 
| hoop iron be used, we recommend the ends to be turned 
| up or down about three-quarters of an inch, which will 
| prevent its drawing. By one plan we can dispense with 

the sulphate of lime, and use the ordinary lime of any 
' locality, with a sufficient quantity of broken bricks (which 
|act as an artificial pouzzolana, and very much improve 
| the setting quality); and in consequence of the ceiling- 
| joists being lathed on the top side, and thereby forming 
| permanent centres, it may have any time to arrive at its 


permanent set ; and after which, say twelve months, you | 


will have arches equal to brick ones, between the floors 
and ceilings; and the ceiling-joists might be burnt and 


fall away, and the arches would still stand and support | 


| the floor.” 

The material has evidently great tenacity. 
West and Hubbell exhibit their “Oak Hall 
| Window,” 205, and Dick and Co. their arrange- 
'ment for allowing the window-sashes to be taken 
| out. 

| The mumbers are somewhat scattered - with 
|more room a better classification would, doubtless, 
| have been effected. Not to blink the matter, the 
| apartment is too dark, and in no way well fitted 
for the purpose. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Swansea,—The Swansea Post-office, in Castle 
Bailey-street, is now completed and opened. It 
is in the Tudor style. The frontage towards 
Castle-street is 97 feet 6 inches, and towards Wor- 
cester-place 36 feet. At the west end is a tower 
14 feet 2 inches square, enclosing a staircase lead- 
ing toa suite of rooms above the Post-office, which 
is on the ground-floor. The height of the tower 
externally is divided into four stages, or compart- 
ments, formed by string courses. This tower is 
77 feet 4 inches high, from the pavement to the 
top of the flag-staff turret, which surmounts a bat- 
tlemented parapet crowning the tower. The walls 
throughout are of local grey sandstone rubble 
walling, faced with random-range hammer-dressed 
courses, the joints struck and jointed. The win- 
dows have Bath-stone mullions and transoms, and 
moulded sills. The dressings generally are of 


| 


» 





according to their lengths, so that the repairs of 


impeding the work or keeping one vessel waiting | 
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| Bath stone (Combe Down quarry). The windows 
towards Castle Bailey-street are in bays projecting 
from the face of the main wall 1 foot 9 inches, 
| The entrances are approached by Cornish granite 
i steps. A granite plinth forms a base to the build- 
‘ing towards Castle Bailey-street and Worcester- 
' place. Here are arched cellars under the Post- 
| Office floor, approached from Worcester: place. 
| Mr. J. Henry Baylis, of Swansea, was the archi- 
tect; and Mr. William Rayner, also of Swansea, 
| the contractor. 

Bedford.—The following tenders were given in 
on the 27th of March, and the lowest accepted, 
for new dwelling-house and alterations for Mr. 
| Thos. Rose, High-street, according to plans and 
specifications prepared by Mr. John Usher. Brick- 
layers: Mercer, 327/.; Lawson, 316/.; Haynes, 
310/.; Houghton, 295/.; Norman, 264/. Car- 
penters: C, Day, 249/.; Cunvin, 247/.; Bryant, 
2377. 10s.; Joy, 229. 15s.; Craddock, 215/. 
Plumbers, &c.: Small, 40/.17s.; Carling, 45/. 15s. 

Stockport. —The Vernon-bridge having been 
condemned as dangerous, and contracts taken for 
erecting a new one, the approaches have been 
blockaded and a portion of the bridge removed. 
The contractors for the new erection are Messrs. 
Thackeray and Pearce. 
|  Bolton.—-The plans for the new workhouse at 
Fishpool, by Messrs. Woodhouse and Hall, have 
been approved by the guardians, and await the 
sanction of the Poor-law Board. The building 
will be arranged similarly to the Chorlton Work- 
house at Withington, but will not be so expensive 
a work. The cost is expected to be about 21,000/. 

Leeds.—At the last weekly meeting of the Leeds 
Board of Guardians, seventeen tenders were read 
for executing the excavation and drainage required 
in the erection of the new workhouse and for 
building the foundation walls. The tender of Mr. 
|W. D. Boothman, builder, Leeds, was accepted. 
Mr. Thomas Wigglesworth, foreman of the works 
at the Town-hall, was appointed clerk of the works, 
at a salary of 2/. 2s. per week. 

Hutton Lowcross (near Gainsborough, York- 
shire).—The new schools here were opened with 
great éclat on the 26th ult. The buildings com- 
prise a school-room containing about 1,900 super- 
ficial feet, with separate entrances for boys and 
girls, two class-rooms, 18 feet by 14 feet each, 
together with separate play-grounds, &c.; also a 
teacher’s residence adjoining; the whole group 
being of Gothic design, built of red bricks, with 
freestone dressings. The work has been carried 
out from the designs of Messrs. Richardson and 
_ Ross, of Darlington, architects, at a cost of about 
1,200/. 





DAMP WALLS. 

| Srr,—In a late number of your valuable journal 
| (p. 214, ante) I read a letter signed “A. B. Sor- 
' bent,” on the important subject of “damp walls.” 
| The writer states, that in his house distempered 
| walls were damp, and painted walls, at some seasons 
| of the year, literally streamed with water: papered 
| walls were better, but expensive, from the frequent 
| renewals necessary, and the paper was found to 
| stand much longer on the lath and plaster, or brick 
| partitions, than on the stone walls: he also asks 
for a solution of the reason why a room papered 
with a dark chocolate paper should by such means 
be dry, when all the other rooms in his house con- 
tinue to exbibit their “ former moist miseries.” 

Observation and experience on this subject lead 
me to opinions that may not be uninteresting to 
some of the numerous readers of the Builder. 

I have met with hundreds of cases in which the 
internal surfaces of walls are damp from the stone of 
the building drawing water by capillary attraction 
from below the foundation ; and when the building 
materials favour such a process, the dampness will 
rise many feet above the surface of the floor: yet 
this is an evil that may be prevented in the build- 
ing of new houses by a layer of sheet-lead, of blue 
slate stone, set carefully in cement, or of cement 
only (if good in quality) of the thickness of the 
wall and above the surface level of the ground on 
which the building stands ; thus forming a stratum 
that must effectually repel any water that might 
otherwise appear. 

Other internal dampnesses, which do not oceur 
from leakage in walls or roof, are all occasioned by 
condensation of the water caused by the atmo- 
sphere in the form of vapour, and condensed by 
coming in contact with surfaces lower in tem- 
perature; and it will be found that, in proportion 
as the walls of a room vary in this respect, so will 
they appear dry, damp, or streaming with water. 

A stone wall is colder than a lath-and-plaster par- 
tition, and will always be damper. The remedy 
would be, to lath and plasteron battens fixedagainst 
the stone-work, so as to prevent the stucco from 
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coming into immediate contact with the stone: it 
would then be quite as dry as any other part of 
the house. 

On damp walls distemper colouring will soon 
fail: the absorbing power of the surface is increased, 
and this causes the destruction of some of the ma- 
terials with which the distemper is made ; but the 
walls so coloured will not condense the moisture 
of the air so rapidly as when the naked, smocth 
stucco is left uncoated. 

Painted walls may almost be said to have a me- 
tallic coating, which is a cold, non-absorbent 
enamel: the temperature of any room would be 
lowered by it, and every particle of vapour coming 
in contact would be at once condensed into water, 
which would be seen to stream over it, particularly 
when the atmosphere is most charged, as after the 
breaking up of frost. 

The same laws apply to paper-hangings, which 
in themselves, as materials, maintain a higher tem- 
perature than the walls or partitions on which 
they may be placed; then lesscondensation of vapour 
takes place, and the dampness is removed from the 
room as the process of ventilation goes on. Toa 
great extent paper is an absorbent, but then the 
moisture is given off in the same form, or may 
escape by other means 

The reason why dark papers are dryer than 
light ones is still due to the same action. All 
dark materials imbibe more light and heat, and 
will thus maintain a higher temperature ; besides 
which, many of the very light-coloured papers 
(particularly the better ones) have a glazed or 
satin face, which is produced by the use of a large 
quantity of China clay,—a material that from its 
coldness at once causes condensation of moisture, 
and thus facilitates its own decay. 

I have troubled you thus much, because I believe 
it to be a subject of considerable importance, the 
consideration of which is essential to all interested 
in the proper sanitary condition of our dwellings. 
The health of thousands, both among the rich and 
poor have been affected by living in cold, damp 
houses, the dampness causing decomposition of the 
vegetable matter in the paper or the colouring on 
the walls, and the putrefaction of the animal sub- 
stances used as a vehicle for the colours: thus the 
atmosphere becomes impregnated with impurities, 
is rendered unfit for respiration, and is unequal to 
the sustenance of human life in a healthy form. 

T. Sotomon. 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—LIGHT AND AIR. 


I BEG to direct attention to the open arcade 
for shelter and exercise beneath St. Paul’s School, 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The extreme narrowness 
of Old Change, in the rear, and the rusticated 
basement of solid piers supporting a portico in 
the front, and projecting over the public way, 
cause the arcade to be always in a gloomy and 
darkness-visible condition, which you no doubt 
have often noticed; and as the light and the sun 
himself can at a trifling outlay be admitted into 
the playground by substituting rough plate glass 
in the coffers of the ceiling, without being detri- 
mental to the building, I have thought it not 
altogether unworthy of notice; and the more 
especially so, as you have already devoted so much 
space in your Journal to, and (very properly) laid 
so great a stress upon the importance, in a sanitary 
point of view, of admitting light and air into 
buildings of all classes, and particularly into 
public buildings. Medical men complain of the 
gloom in the library of the College of Surgeons, 
occasioned by its portico — similar treatment 
might be extended to this building,—and the 
glass in the coffers might be ornamentally 
enamelled, W. P. GrirFiri. 





“PREVENTIBLE ACCIDENTS.” 


of the accidents annually admitted.” 


cases of sudden illness or emergency not fairly to be | 
called ‘‘ accidents’’), which are treated at the London | 


15,000 (nearly 3,000 at Guy’s alone in 1856, including 
severe cases admitted as in-patients, and lighter cases 
treated at the surgery); that a very large proportion of 
the sufferers belong to the working-classes, and that the 
building trades furnish a full contingent. 

I have ventured to head these remarks with the title, 
** Preventible Accidents,’’ believing, after consideration 
of statistics and other information obtained, together 
with my own observations, that a very considerable num- 
ber of the injuries suffered by the working-classes espe- 
cially, might be prevented by the adoption of more care 
and the use in some instances of very simple means of 
protection. M.S. 8S. D. 





SPIRITUAL TERRORS BROUGHT TO BEAR 
UPON ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 


AwN action of an extraordinary description, at the in- 
stance of a clergyman, against a contractor, has just been 
decided at the Taunton Assizes before Mr. Justice Willes 
and a jury who returned a verdict for the defendant. 

Prom the evidence given it appears that plans and speci- 
fications for a rectory-house at Pitney having been ob- 


were called for and handed over to the responsible party, 
Captain Dudman, father of the plaintiff,—the rector of 
the parish Captain Dudman returned two of the tenders 
to Mr. Carver, instructing him to select either of them as 
the successful tender, both being of nearly the same | 
amount. Mr. Carver selected the lowest, which turned | 
out to be that of Mr. Shewbrooks, the defendant, with | 
whom, accordingly, an agreement was entered into, and | 
who eventually completed the work, to the satisfaction of | 
the architect, as well as, generally, it would appear, of | 
the employer and his son themselves. By the agreement, | 
and in order to reduce the cost within the sum for which 

Captain Dudman had become responsible to the trustees 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty, the attics were to be left un- 
fitted up, and the contractor was to have some old mate. | 


other points, however, the Rev. Mr. Lumsden Shirreff | 


Dudman soon got into loggerheads both with the con- | 
tractor and with his own architect, to the latter of whom | 
he senta letter, with the following extraordinary exordium 
in reference to his architect’s simple declaration that 
such and such were the terms of the agreement :— 

‘In making such a statement you have committed a | 
deadly sin—a sin for which it is my duty as God’s minister | 
to forewarn you. Except you repent and make restitution | 
the eternal flames of hell await you as a just reward,—as 
it is written in the Word of God, ‘ All liars shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone,’ | 
which is the second death. Amen! Trusting you to the | 
way of God in the prayer that He may grant you repent- | 
ance with salvation, I remain (although I refuse my con- | 
fidence in you as my architect) your faithful servant,’”’ &c. 

This was not the only letter of a similar description sent 
to the architect. 

Meantime, the contractor, as he states, had much | 
difficulty in obtaining his agreed for imstalments, even 
after obtaining the certificate of his employer’s architect | 
as to the quantity and quality of the work done ; and not | 
being a capitalist, he appears to have hence had some little 
difficulty in paying those he himself employed ; at least it is 
stated, on the part of the plaintiff, that some of these per- 
sons were not promptly paid, although even this is denied 
on the part of the defendant. Under these circumstances, | 
the Rev. Mr. Dudman, assuming the position of the party | 
responsible to the contractor, caused an advertisement to 
be published in the local newspapers, and circulated in 
the form of hand-bills, to the effect quoted in the follow- 
ing hand-bill by the defendant in reply, which latter was 
the libel complained of by the rev. gentleman :— 


“TO THE INHABITANTS OF PITNEY, NEAR LANorornt, 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

“‘The rector of Pitney having caused an advertisement 
to be inserted in the Western Flying Post, headed ‘ Inthe 
Matter of a Contract for Building a Rectory Honse at 
Pitney,’ a portion of which is as follows ;—‘ Whereas a 
complaint has been made to me at various times by per- 
sons who have supplied materials or labour in building 
the rectory-house aforesaid, that Mr. Shewbrooks, the 
contractor for building the said house, had failed to pay 
their just demands for the same, I hereby give notice that 
all moneys due to the said William Shewbrooks have now 
been paid in full.’ I deem it due to myself to inform you 
and the public generally, under what circumstances the 
money was paid to me, and the motive which alone 
would induce him to publish the scandalous and wicked 
paragraph above quoted, he have nothing to do with the 
payment of the money, the contract being made with his 
father, who was responsible to the Bounty-office, from 
which the money was obtained. I built, for the reverend 
rector, a house in such a manner as to challenge the in- 
spection of any surveyor inthe kingdom. Throughout 
the whole of its progress this man behaved in the 
most uncharitable manner. He attempted to extort from 
me, by every possible means, more work than I was 





S1r,—Observing in the Builder, p. 217, a report of the 
death of a workman at the new Covent-garden Theatre, 
from his falling through an opening in the roof to the | 
ground or floor within, a depth of 70 feet, I venture to 
saggest to builders and others, that in all operations in- 
volving the construction of large skylights, as in factories, 
lecture and exhibition rooms, a large net, or sail, should 
be stretched across the interior of the building, so as to 
catch any unfortunate victim of a false step, or a weak or 
loose board ; and that where extensive ceiling decorations 
are in course of execution (as will, doubtless, be the 
case at the new theatre), nets or tarpaulins should be laid 
or stretched under the large floor of loose foot-boards, to 
prevent accidents; and that the edyes of the scaffolding 
should be guarded or protected with nets or otherwise. 

You were obliging enough to notice some suggestions 
of mine (forwarded under the signature of “A Lon- 
doner’’) for the prevention of scaffold accidents, as far 
back as November, 1856; and, to show that some better 
precautions are really needed than are usually taken for 
the safety of building operatives and others, I beg to sub- 
join a remark from the “ Statistics of Guy’s Hospital for 
1856,” p. 9 :— 

“ When we exclude the effects of intemperance, which 
maywith propriety be regarded as the primary cause of a 
very large proportion of the injuries, we shall find that 








bound to perform, and endeavoured to take from me the 


| surplus old material, which was my property, although 


advised to the contrary by his architect. This man, a 
minister of the Gospel, who, because I stood on my rights, 
and was about to obtain by law that which I could not 
obtain by fair means, four months after the completion of 
the work, and after having the architect’s certificate, ina 
spirit of diabolical vindictiveness, sought his revenge— 
how? He well knew he could not injure me by pointing 
to the work which I had performed, and therefore medi- 
tated how he could do it, and the fiendish thought oc- 
curred to him that he would try toinjure my credit. The 
result was the advertisement above alluded to, dated the 
24th of November, the money having been paid to my 
attorney, through his father’s solicitor, Mr. Parsons, on 
the evening of the 16th. I challenge your rev. rector to 
name the persons who complained to him, the dates when 
they so complained, and the sums due to them; also to 
publish the architect’s certificate, of which I have no 
copy. Inhabitants of Pitney, this is the man who ought 
by example and precept to teach you all the Christian 
virtues! I take this opportunity of stating that Captain 
Dudman, the father, invariably paid the different instal- 
ments reluctantly : he was always abusive on such occa- 
sions, and in one instance I was obliged to apply to 
him personally three times for it, having on each occasion 


I may add that the total number of accidents (excluding | same was due to me. 


falls from heights—such as windows and scaftolding—and | to incur the loss of time and expense of a journey from 
falls on the ground, form by far the most prolific sources | Taunton, although I never applied to him for money 


| until after the architect had properly certified that the 
WILLIAM SHewsRooks.” 


The Judge, in summing up the case after a good deal of 


hospitals in one year, can hardly be estimated at less than | Procedure, adverted to the letter written by the plaintiff 
| to Mr. Carver, and observed that it was perfectly melan- 


choly to see persons occupying a respectable position, 
and who ought to set a better example, mingling sacred 


| things with profane in such a manner as had been pre- 


sented in this case; and he could not help advising Mr. 
Dudman to consider his own ways, and to abstain for the 
future from such blasphemy. 

The jury retired for a short time, and then, as we have 
said, returned a verdict for the defendant. 





ARCHITECTURAL PUPILAGE. 

Iris unfortunately my lot to be apprenticed to one of 
those architectural masters your correspondent, “‘ Re- 
form,’ so graphically describes, who considers it no sin 
to receive pupils with a large premium, promising in 
return for the same to teach and engraft in them the 
principles and practice of his profession; but instead of so 
doing, does not scruple to require that they answer the 
door-bell, run of errands, and do such other rough office- 
work alike degrading to both master and pupil; and, 
moreover, who treats them with no more respect and 
consideration than is due to an office-boy, whose services 
are rewarded with 3s. 6d. per week, and whose office, in 





tained from Mr. Carver, the county surveyor, tenders | short, they have to fill: for it must be borne in mind 
? , 


thatin our office, and similar, the services of the last- 
named member of the community are not required, be- 
cause their duties are forced upon the pupils. 

Again, I am now in the third year of my apprenticeship, 
and during such time I unhesitatingly affirm that my pro- 
fessional master has not condescended to give me so 
many minutes’ instruction in the profession that I am 
destined to follow, and by which I am hereafter to earn my 
bread ; and yet mine is no singular case, but, alas! alas! 
a common one. AN ARCHITECTURAL PUPIL.* 





There are, it seems to me, many reasons why architects’ 
pupils cannot, perhaps, be treated with the deference 
which ‘‘ Reform’? seems to claim for them, some of 


rials, allowed for by him in his contract. As to these and | which, with your permission, I will endeavour to point 


out. 
Firstly.—There is much out-door work to be done. Is 
this what he alludes to as “ errand running ?”’ 
Secondly.—The business of an architect is constantly 
fluctuating : and as all professional men have a natural 


| dislike to take in assistants for short periods, except in 


times of urgent need, it stands to reason that pupils will 
sometimes have to do work of a miscellaneous nature. 
Better they should do so, than be alwayssuperfiuous in an 
office; as, in that case, it seems to me, their opportunities 
of learning are very circumscribed. 

Left in a great measure to themselves, they will, except 
in rare instances, do but little. A pupil’s greatest chance 
of obtaining information is, keeping up constant inter- 
course with his master; and this can only be effected by 
working assiduously for him. 

As to the other duties objected to by “‘ Reform,” 1 can 
assure him that in times of pressure I have known a Lon- 
don principal of some standing, assist both with tracing 


} and mounting drawings, and that ifa man will only take 
| full advantage of the simple process of opening an office- 


door, he will find it an easy means of obtaining a know- 


| ledge of the building trade. 


Much might be said on both sides, but I am inclined to 
think that if a young man works steadily and uprightly 
under his master, whatever the rule of discipline, he will 
sooner or later find his account in it: if not, he will have 
the satisfaction of knowing he has done his duty. 

Fives B. 





“TRON SAFES AND SAFE BORERS.” 
Ovr brief note on Mr. Chubb’s invention 


| (p. 215), appears to have instantaneously excited 
| the bile of another safe manufacturer, Mr. Price, 


of Wolverhampton, who wrote us, before we 
thought the Builder could have reached him, 
along with a printed sheet, already containing a 
quotation from the Builder of that same date, as 
to Mr. Chubb’s invention, the whole forming an 
advertisement of Mr. Price’s “‘ Thief-proof Safes,” 
which he appears to be very desirous that we 
should aid him in circulating; promising, if we 
do, to “ patronise the Builder,” as “in days gone 
by,” and to “wipe out the old offence” of ex- 
posing, as we very well remember doing, a some- 
what notable instance of injustice towards another 
of the fraternity of lockmakers, in his ponderous 
book on “Safes and Locks.” In noticing Mr. 
Chubb’s invention, it appears, we had “a bias” in 
favour of Mr. Chubb. If we now notice Mr. 
Price’s invention, some one else will tell us we 
have a bias in favour of Mr. Price. What are we 
todo? Is it not pitiful that one cannot do a just 
or a kindly act towards any one, however thank- 
less in all probability that act itself may be—and 
generally is,—without an immediate objurgation 
from some one else whom the very naming of a 
rival riles ! 

The invention which this gentleman naively re- 
gards as so complete in itself, and so effectual for 
its purpose, that Mr. Chubb ought to have re- 
frained from the “ uncalled-for introduction ” of 
his invention for a like purpose, and have left it 
to Mr. Price to meet the public demand, is a fire- 
proof and thief-proof safe, msisting, as alleged, of 
case-hardened iron all over; not merely studded 
with case-hardened knobs like Mr. Chubb’s. Mr, 
Price does not seem to see that the very differ- 
ence of resistance offered by such knobs, concealed 


* This letter represents half a dozen to the same 
effect.--Epb. 
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under a softer material, may serve a purpose of its 
own in discouraging a burglar. Of the question 
of relative cost, too, we know nothing. We have 
not the slightest wish, however, to undervalue 
Mr. Price’s case-hardened safes. We have no 
reason to believe them to be anything other than 
an efficient invention, in every way adapted to the 
end in view. 





IRISH MATTERS. 


A new Roman Catholic church is being built 
at Ballycorrick, from designs by Mr. Corbett, of 
Limerick. Style, Gothic. Mr. Thomas Rice Henn 
(a Protestant) gives a free site and 50/. A novel 
occurrence in Ireland! 

We hear that the Bank of Ireland intend erect- 
ing a new banking-house at Belfast (Mr. Symes, 
architect), having received the initiative from the 
Ulster Banking Company, who recently decided 
on Mr. Hamilton’s (Glasgow) design, submitted in 
competition. The latter will be an important 
edifice of Roman character, with a central pro- 
jecting portico, carried up two stories, with coupled 
Doric columns below, and Corinthian above, sur- 
mounted by an elaborately ornamented entabla- 
ture. Messrs. Fulton are the contractors. 

An extension of seven miles is intended to be 


way to pay tribute to the memory of one of their 
proudest boasts, Oliver Goldsmith! The subscrip- 
tion list increases favourably. Doubtless the next 
consideration will be the site, which is so far 
settled (we believe) as to be at least within the 
precincts of the University ; but even there one 
position may be better than another, and the pro- 
posed improvements will considerably influence 
the decision of the committee. We may mention 
that the unsightly wall in College-street is under- 
stood to be doomed, and to yield its place toa 
handsome railing ; also, that the segmental area 
in front towards College-green is to be reduced, 
and an additional 15 feet, or thereabouts, thrown 
into the street. This was the site of “the late 
grand charge of the Dublin police on the College 
boys ;” and we certainly hope it is not ¢rue that 
“the event is to be commemorated by a testimonial 
on the spot to the bravery of that worthy body,” 
for we should much prefer seeing Goldsmith’s 
instead, in view of his distinguished successor, 
Thomas Moore. 

John Hogan’s remains were interred—free—in 
Glasnevin Cemetery, in the circle with O’Connell, 
and within the same grounds where repose the cele- 
brated John Philpot, Curran, and Drummond. 
Does Hogan need a monument ? 

The foundation-stone of the new Roman Catholic 





made to the Limerick and Castleconnell Railway, 
which is now in course of construction, and an 
additional capital of 37,0007. 
A new railway company, entitled the Leitrim 
and Lough Allen Pier, is projected. | 
The proposed Dublin and Meath Railway will 
be twenty-three miles long, commencing near 
Clonsilla Station, on the Midland Great-Western 
Railway, terminating by junction, near Navan, 
with the Kells branch of the Dublin and Drogheda | 
line. An extension of twenty-five miles is pro- | 
posed from a junction with Ballynahinch branch | 
to a junction with Dublin and Belfast Junction 
Railway, in the townland of Drumartine. Addi- | 
tional capital, 150,0007, 
A line is also proposed to commence at the 
Athenry Station on Midland Great-Western Rail- | 
way, and to terminate at Tuam, in Galway. 
Length, about fifteen miles, and increased capital, 
90,0007. 
It is proposed to transfer the Waterford and 
Kilkenny line to the Irish South-Eastern Com- | 
pany, and to raise a sum not exceeding 200,000/. | 
A new bank is proposed to be erected at Tem- | 
plemore, and plans have been furnished by Mr. | 
W. Murray, architect. 
The roofing arrangement of the cattle-yard, | 
Royal Dublin Society, as it is being carried out | 
according to the adopted designs of Mr. Clarendon, | 
consists of five spans (not three, as directed by the | 
committee when the instructions were issued to | 
competitors), the central one being the greatest | 
width, and with one at each side semicircular in 
form ; the remaining two consisting of plain king- 
post roofs, with chamfered timbers. The semi- | 
circular ribs of the three central, though not 
material elements in the construction, preserve an 
outline similar at first sight to the aisles of the 
Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853. The work 
progresses rapidly, and a cattle-show will be held 
this month, as also an exhibition of the Decorative 
Arts, in the new museum building on the lawn. 
Messrs. Cannock and Co. of Limerick, have 
completed their large additions and alterations, | 
Messrs. E. P. Gribbon and W. Fogerty being the 
joint architects. | 
St.Saviour’s Church, at Dominick-street, Dublin, 
has progressed to a considerable extent, and is 
roofed ing A great wheel window has been sub- 
stituted at the western end for that originally de- | 
scribed, and a cloister surrounding the semi- | 
octagonal chancel has been added. When the old | 
houses on the surrounding site are removed, the | 
building will have a very imposing appearance. | 
The tower and spire are not yet commenced. 


Church at Enniskerry was laid on Easter Monday, 
by the Roman Catholic Archbishop, Dr. Cullen. 





A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF HOGAN. 


Gop- ike the art that claims the power to bid 
The sleeping beauty in the marble hid, 

Wake into life, with all the charms that grace 
More the celestial than the mortal race ; 
Touch’d by the magic of the tutor’d hand, 
For evermore to take exalted stand, 

Through every age that consecrates to fame 


The poet’s, painter’s, or the sculptor’s name. | 


Such task was Hogan’s, with whose name shall blend 


A patriot’s, a patron’s, and a friend, | 


*Mongst those of Genius, highest in the throng, 

Immortalized in history and song. 

All honour to Cloncurry’s* noble heart, 

Refined by constant intercourse with art ; 

Who, when the lamp of hope but feebly shone, 

With kindred feeling led the artist on ; 

And thus by modest, well-timed aid hath won 

Unfading laurels for Hibernia’s son. 

Yet still, *twould seem, each silent group can tell 

The art he loved “‘ not wisely, but too well,” 

Hath been by fate ungratefully decreed 

‘*To steal his purse, and leave him poor indeed !”’ 

E’en now a widow’d Roman mother grieves 

The pulseless heart and prostrate hand that leaves 

A husband’s mem’ry crown’d with honour rare, 

Yet all her children to his country’s care. 

But Erin’s sons the privilege shall claim 

To shield from ignom’y her sculptor’s name ; 

Nor be it on the banks of Tiber said 

A child of Hogan’s sued in vain for bread.+ 
Dublin. 





THEATRES AND DIJORAMAS,. 


The Haymarket Theatre.— Mr. Buckstone is 


} . . . | 
again very successful in his extravaganza for | 


Easter, which is called “ Pluto and Proserpine,” 
and hae Sicily for its locality. Some of the 
scenery is charming. The interior of “ Minerva’s 
Seminary,” with openings beneath the ceiling 
and a fine frieze running round it, and the 
exterior of the same building, show good Greek 
feeling. The plains of Enna, with Mount tna 
in the distance, is an extensive and effective 
landscape somewhat too leafy for the truth, 
The waving cornfields of Sicily is another land- 
scape of great excellence, and the piece con- 
cludes with a gorgeous allegorical tableau, repre- 
senting “ the Awaking of Nature to Fertility 
and Gladness.” Alfred Crowquill has shown his 
skill in some of the costumes. In conjunction 
with Mr. Tom Taylor’s “ Unequal Match ”—a 
capital piece capitally acted—‘ Pluto and Proser- 
pine” will entertain many guests for a long season 
at the “ Little House” in the Haymarket. 

The Adelphi.—At this theatre, the rebuilding 


Mr. | Of which appears to be in abeyance, the music of 


M‘Carthy, architect ; Mr. Beardwood, contractor ; | Boieldieu, in an operatic drama, named “The 


Mr. John Doyle, clerk of works. 

The Ballymona, Ballymoney, Coleraine, and 
Portrush Junction Railway will cost about 12,0001. 

The ordnance contract for repairing the barracks 
at Athlone, Mullingar, and Shannon-bridge for 
three years, has been obtained by Messrs. M. and 
P. Lyster, builders, of Athlone. We are told that 
there are extensive buildings in course of erection 
at the several barracks in Dublin district, espe- 
cially those at Beggar’s-bush; also that the bar- 
racks throughout Ireland generally are replete 
with comforts for the soldier, and free from those 
defects, so pernicious to health and so fatal to the 
occupants, that we have drawn attention to in 
recent numbers of the Builder, as existing in the 
model buildings of our metropolis. 
_. The Irish—though tardy in accomplishing their 
intentions—are nevertheless surely paving the 


| Caliph of Bagdad,” has been called in as an 
| Easter aid, and is very pleasantly rendered by 
Miss Roden, Mr. Rolfe (new to London), and the 
sprightly Miss Mary Keeley, who is following in 
the footsteps of her versatile and clever mother, 
and making rapid improvement in her profession. 
The scenery is gay and appropriate. Mr. Web- 
ster and Madame Celeste are repeating their ad- 
mirable personations of Pierre and Marie Leroux, 
in “The Poor Strollers.” 

China at the Great Globe-—Mr. Wyld has 
added, to the already numerous attractions of 
the “ Globe,” a diorama of the Canton River, from 





* Hogan said, “ when Lord Cloncurry died he had lost 

his best friend and supporter.” i! rik 

_t Hogan has left a widow and eleven children unpro- 

el a Mrs. — is Roman, and unacquainted 
ur language and country. A subscription is ab 

to be opened in aid of them. ' “ a 
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Hong Kong to the city, of which a view is given. 
The views are painted (some of them very well) 
from sketches by officers of the army and navy, 
and, coupled with the letters of the Times corre- 
spondent, will assist in removing the veil from the 
barbarian Chinese and their country. We may 
express a hope, in the interest of civilization, that 
these people will not be permitted much longer to 
maintain their privacy. We know who said “ Let 
there be light.” 

Theatre Royal, Dublin.—The Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, was re-opened on Easter Monday night, 
after being thoroughly decorated and beauti- 
fied, at an expense of, it is said, nearly 3,000/. 
The Renaissance style has been adopted, and 
the ornamentation is elaborate. Statuary has 
been also introduced, and a new act-drop, by 
Mr. Telbin, painted. The chief artists employed 
were—for the Carton Pierre and Papier Maché, 
Messrs. Jackson and Son, London; upholstery, 
Messrs. Fry and Co. of Dublin ; decorating, paint- 
ing, gilding, &c. Quinlan and Son, Dublin ; chan- 
deliers and branches, the Alliance Consumers’ Gas 
Company; burnished gold pillars, Mr. Lombard ; 
medallion portraits on ceiling, W. Morgan; tro- 
phies, Cuthbert and Hayes ; emblematical figures, 
designed by E. Corbould, and painted by Mr. 
Telbin, jun.; the entire under the surveillance of 
Mr. John M‘Curdy, architect. The ceiling is 
divided into eight compartments, in four of which 
are painted female figures, representing Poetry, 
History, Music, and the Drama. 








CRYSTAL PALACE RAILWAY. 


Sir,—Some idea may be formed of the /iberality with 
| which the visitors from the west of London will be treated 
/on the new branch, by the following statement : — On 
Good Friday evening, after two hours’ waiting, I reached 
the platform of the station at a quarter past eight, with 
about sixty or seventy others. In about ten minutes a 
train arrived, evidently destined for Chelsea. We were 
directed into it by the porters; but, five minutes after- 
| wards, were requested to descend, as that train was not 
| going. It was shunted back on to the City line, and siz 
trains were despatched on that line before we were placed 
|in a Chelsea train. But now we had to wait till the 
Brighton excursion-train had passed; and the conse- 
quence was, we left the station at twenty-five minutes to 
ten o’clock, and, after a sharp walk from the bridge, 
arrived at Sloane-square at half-past ten. This is bad 
enough, but worse remains. The tunnels are not lighted. 
Omnibuses which carry twelve passengers are required to 
carry a lamp: nothing of the kind was visible in our 
carriage. I leave you to judge what check there ison the 
behaviour of the “‘roughs.’’ Either lamps, with reflec- 
tors at an angle of 45, must be placed in the tunnels on a 
level with the carriage windows, in order that offenders 
may be recognised, or lamps must be placed in each 
carriage. Without one of these alternatives, no father, 
| husband, or brother should take his daughter, wife, or 
| sister by this line. 

Another arrangement must also be made as to dividing 
| the visitors. Why should the passengers be compelled to 
| wait in one mass? There is ample room to allow the 
West-end visitors to have access to the platform without 
being mixed up with the City ones; and, above all, there 
should be a superior officer of the company present on the 
platforms to whom references might bemade. W. H.B 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 
THE BRIGHTON WORKHOUSE COMPETITION CASE. 


Ar the Surrey Assizes, at Kingston, on the 26th of 
March, before Mr. Justice Erle, the case of Dollman 
(executor of the late Mr. Carpenter), v. John Patching 
(Chairman of the Brighton Directors and Guardians), 
came on for hearing. The case was a claim made by Mr. 
Carpenter’s executors for designs and drawings sent in 
by that gentleman for the erection of the new workhouse, 
but the scheme was abandoned, and the money not paid, 
the guardians refusing to pay on the ground that Mr. 
Carpenter’s estimate was beyond the sum named to him. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Justice Erle, who considered 
it more a case of law than of fact, it was agreed that a 
rule of court should be drawn up for submitting the 
question in dispute to the Court of Queen’s Bench, as a 
special case ; and if the parties differed as to the form of 
tacts of the case, then the same to be referred and settled 
by Mr. Deedes, the barrister. Several architects went 
from London to give evidence as to the custom. 





Boohs Received. 


VARIORUM. 


A weEwW edition has been published of Mrs. 
Jameson’s charming little volume “ Memoirs of 
the Early Italian Painters, and of the Progress of 
Painting in Italy” (Murray). It is well printed, 
has numerous illustrations, and is just the book to 
spread abroad a knowledge of the great artists of 
Italy. “Wealth without Money; or, Suggestions 
for the Practical Development of the boundless 
Resources of Nations ” (Thackers and Co. Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Newgate-street, London), is a pam- 
phlet advocating the initiation and production of 
useful and profitable public works, such as water- 
works, railways, markets, &c. by means of national 
or treasury notes, of small value, to be granted as 
a true representative of the cost or value of the 
works, and put in circulation amongst the work- 
men, tradesmen, merchants, and others, employed 
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or interested in the works, as well as amongst the 
public at large, as a legal tender; the actual cost 
of the works to be repaid to the treasury by small 
instalments raised from rates or profits on the 


works in a course of years, without interest, | 
nnless it be a small per-centage to render the pro- | 


posed Public Works Department of the Govern- 
ment self-supporting. Thus, it is maintained, may 


useful public works be constructed, without either | 
subscriptions, loans, mortgages, bonds, or interest. | 


The idea is not wholly speculative. Useful public 
works have been formed, on a nearly identical 
principle, as at Guernsey, where markets were 
erected without money, other than notes of hand 
issued for the purpose, and redeemable (and which 
were redeemed and cancelled) as the market 
yielded the means for so doing. If we remember 
rightly, Mr. Picton, at Liverpool some years since, 
advocated the execution of public works there by 
some such means. The institution of building 
societies, and the practice adopted by the Govern- 
ment of late years in lending money itself for the 
formation of public works, such as sewerage and 
drainage, waterworks, markets, Kc. the money re- 
payable in a long series of years, all seem to indi- 
cate that the time is at hand when some such 
scheme as that advocated by the anthor of the 
pamphlet under notice (who appears to be a civil 
engineer) will be discussed and adopted. It 
would even now form a useful and important sub- 
ject for public discussion. The precious metals 
are not the only or the indispensable representative 
of wealth,—scarcely even a true one, indeed ; and 
as for ordinary bank notes, such notes as those 
proposed would certainly be preferable, for general 
or local circulation, to “ British Bank” ones, e¢ 
hoe genus omne. The production of useful works 
is certainly much hindered by that straight-laced 
and defective representative of wealth—the pre- 
cious metals. The pamphlet relates more espe- 
cially to the development of the wealth of India, 
by the construction of roads, canals, Kc. in the 
way indicated. “Boyd’s Marine Viaduct or 
Continental Railway-bridge between England and 
France,” by Mr. C. Boyd, of Barnes, in Surrey, as 
appears from a tract under this title, with plans 
and maps, is just such a work, were it well ap- 
proved and found advisable, as might be con- 
structed in the way just referred to. But is it so 
unquestionably desirable as many seem to think ? 
Mr. Boyd proposes to throw a tubular viaduct 
across on vast towers and pedestals from the 
summit of Dover cliffs, to an artificial height 
raised on the promontory of Griznez, on the other 
side of the channel. The cost would be thirty 
imillions, and the money, he considers, might be 
redeemed in ten years from the enormous profits, 
leaving the works as a clear gain to begin anew 
upon. 
Time,” the popular author of “How a Penny 
became a Thousand Pounds,” makes war upon that 
mysterious and seducing, yet useful and indispen- 
sable land of oblivion—sleep, whose coasts and 
shallows he would rightly have us to restrict and 
take possession of with our active waking forces. 
And there cannot be a doubt that by damming up 
and contracting its wide wastes and shallows we 
deepen the stream of wholesome sleep, and inten- 
sify its beneficial influence; while, on the con- 
trary, long and intermitted slumbers unstring and 
unnerve the whole system. The style of the 
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author is somewhat oracular, and reminds one of 


Franklin; and although we are not advocates for 
having the bow for ever bent, and do not agree 
with him in all he urges, still this is a decidedly 
useful book, especially for the young. -Of the 
next little volume which turns up to us, Chirente’s 
“Exercises adapted to the new and complete 
Course of Grammatical and Idiomatic Studies of 
the French Language” (Longmans and Co.), all 
we need say is that it has been selected for use 
at the Woolwich Royal Military Academy. 
A second edition of Dr. R. P. Cotton’s practical 
and valuable treatise “On Consumption,” and its 
Causes, Nature, and Treatment (Churchill, New 
Burlington-street), has just been issued. Some 
general knowledge of a subject which bears, in 
certain of its dire aspects, so closely upon such 
sanitary questions as those of ventilation, and 
fresh air, ought to be acquired by every profes- 
sional reader of the Builder. Dr. Cotton does 
not neglect these particular phases of consump- 
tion, nor fail to point out how necessary to health 
and to freedom from consumption, are free space 
and fresh air in our workshops, especially in the 
metropolis. The condition of the poorer classes, 
generally, in our large towns, and the neces- 
sity of providing for their proper accommo- 
dation in so-called improvements, which but 
too often drive them to herd still closer 
and more crowdedly in their unwholesome 








In “ Life Doubled by the Economy of 


| . ‘ . ‘ ° | 
haunts, forms another subject of consideration 


| treated of. The power of close apartments to 
produce consumption is well known, but, perhaps, 
no more striking example ever occurred than that 
in the new building erected in the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s-park, some years since, for 
the monkey tribes, which has been often 
/quoted. Openings were arranged by the 
architect in the upper part of the building for 
ventilation, but the keepers used them only in 
summer; and meantime in a single month fifty out 
of sixty healthy animals died, and the other ten 
were dying, all with symptoms of consumption— 
tubercles in the lungs. No sooner were the ven- 
tilators opened, however, than the sick ones re- 
covered, and those since inhabiting the saine 
building have remained comparatively healthy. 
Even such apparently strong animals as cows, when 
kept in unventilated cellars, as remarked by Dr. 
Cotton, frequently fall victims to tubercular 
diseases. 





Miscellanea. 


Tue Inwoop Famity.—Brief as the period may 
seem since Mr. Inwood and his sons Henry and 
Charles were building the churches of St. Pancras, 
Somers-town, Regent’s-square, and Camden-town, 
also All Saints at Great Marlow, Westminster 
Hospital, and numerous other structures, after 
long and careful examinations of the architectural 
remains of Athens and other parts of Greece, both 
the father and sons are dead, and Mrs. Octavius 
Young Thiselton, a daughter, departed this life, 
much lamented, on Thursday last, April Ist, and 
now the family is almost extinct : no member re- 
mains to bear the name of these architects. 


THe LATE Mr. Jonwn SEaAwarpD.—This in- | 


ventive engineer died on 26th ult. at his residence, 
in Camden-town. He was educated as an archi- 
tect and surveyor, and distinguished himself by 
various papers and communications on subjects 
connected with engineering, chemistry, &c. by 
which he was early brought into connection with 
Sir Humphry Davy, Thomas Telford, Davies 
Gilbert, and other eminent men. He afterwards 
became extensively engaged in the design and 
construction of iron bridges and docks; also in 
the development of lead-mining in Wales, and 
subsequently in the extension of gas-lighting on 
the Continent. In 1825 he established, in con- 
junction with his brother, the large manufactory 
for steam engines at Limehouse, known as the 
Canal Iron Works. Mr. Seaward was the inventor 
of various improvements in the marine engine; 
but the most important will undoubtedly be con- 
sidered his design for superseding the heavy beam 
engine (as left by Watt, and up to that time the 
only kind used in large ships), by a plan of direct- 
acting engine, which having been fitted into a 
Government vessel called the Gorgon, originated 
the title of the “ Gorgon Engine ;” and Mr. Sea- 
ward, in consequence, soon became extensively 
engaged in the design and construction of 
numerous engines’ on his new plan for the British 
navy, &e. Amongst his other inventions are an 
improved paddle-wheel for swift steamers, the 
telescopic funnel for ships of war, the disconnect- 
ing crank, the hydraulic lifting apparatus for the 
propeller, the cheese coupling for disconnecting 
ditto, the marine tubular boiler, &e. 

DRINKING WATERS OF THE METROPOLIS.—Ina 
paper on this subject read at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Dr. Lankester stated circumstances from 
which it was concluded that the water from deep 
wells was most desirable and unobjectionable as 
drinking water ; that the water from surface wells 
ought under no cireumstances to be drunk at all; 
and that if Thames water was used, it ought to be 
filtered, or, what is better, boiled and filtered. 
Boiling expelled the carbonic acid from water, and 
rendered it vapid; but its briskness might be re- 
stored by passing it through the gasogene. In the 
filcration of water, various agents may be used, as 
sand, sponge, charcoal, rock, &c. The most effectual 
is animal charcoal, which may be introduced into 
any of the ordinary forms of filter. Dr. Medlock 
had shown that the addition of iron to water con- 
taining organic impurities, precipitated them with- 
out rendering the water metallic. Water which 
had been filtered in contact with iron twelve 
months since was exhibited, and compared with 
water which had not been thus filtered : the latter 
showed a large quantity of impure vegetable 

| growth, whilst the former was quite pure. Water 
| which had been obtained from the wells at Wat- 
| ford three years ago was also exhibited, and showed 
no signs of vegetation; also water which had 
undergone “Clark’s process,” and was equally 
_ pure. 
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PROGRESS WITH THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.— 
An official statement has been issued, from whicl: 
it appears that the cable is now being coiled o1 
board the Agamemnon and the Niagara at Devon- 
port; that the additional 300 miles of cable for 
slack is in course of manufacture by Messrs. Glass, 
Elliot, and Co. ; that a new paying-out machin 
has been invented and ordered, and will shortly 
be set up at the works of Messrs. Easton and Amos, 
and subjected to severe experimental tests, after 
which engineers and machinists will be invited 
(rather late in the season, it is to be feared) to 
inspect it and offer suggestions; that “if no good 
cause be shown for further important alterations 
in the machinery,” the ships will proceed to sea 
about the end of next month and rehearse a series 
of experiments in paying out and hauling in; 
returning to England to report progress, and effect 
any requisite alterations; after which they will 
finally start at the period deemed most favourable 

| to the successful completion of the undertaking. 
| This precise “period” is not specified. Addi- 
| tional steamers will accompany the expedition. 
| Eminent electricians have been called in to the 
| aid of Mr. Whitehouse, and other electricians and 
telegraphists are to be consulted as to speed in 
signalling, Xe. 

CoNGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC SocretTrEs, Paris.— 
The first meeting of the “ Congress of Delegates 
of Learned Societies” was held on Monday, the 
Sth. Little was done but the formal business of 
opening the congress. We shall give a report of 
the proceedings. 

ARTISTS’: AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE.— 
| The conversazione on Thursday, April Ist, was not 
so numerously attended as on some previous ocea- 
sions, but especially interesting in respect of 
|artistical contributions, such as Richardson’s 
“Beilstein on the Moselle ;” Carl Haag’s “ Foro 
Romano;” “St. John,” by Dobson; a capital 
“Interior of Milan Cathedral,” by Samuel Read 
(in the old Water-Colour Exhibition, if we re- 
member rightly); “Study for Millais’ ‘ Hugue- 
not,” a drawing by Ary Scheffer; ‘“ Leonora” 
‘(the heroine considerably out of drawing); and 
Cattermole’s “Grace”—a noble drawing, scarcely 
to be matched. We must mention, too, some pen 
and ink sketches by Miss Ada Claxton, drawings 
by Mr. Collingwood Smith, and others. The 
closing meeting will be held on May 6th, when 
all the members are expected to contribute. 

Cuetsea BripGk Works.—We are asked to 
mention that the whole of the works on the foot 
and roadway of the Chelsea new bridge were con- 
tracted for by Messrs. Gilpin and Co. and that the 
novel application of cork concrete and oak paving 
set in bitumen, designed by Mr. Page, has been 
carried out entirely by the same firm. 

Tue Prare-Guass Trape.—We understand 
that the various firms, few in number, by whom 
the manufacture of plate-glass in England has 
been carried on, have coalesced and formed one 
joint-stock company, with limited liability. The 
public have reason to fear such amalgamations: 
it is to be hoped, however, that the new company, 
under good advice, will not seek to take advan- 
tage. 

Tuk Unempioyep at Brirmincuam. — The 
artisans out of employment in Birmingham have 
organised a committee to raise a fund for their 
relief. Mr. Alderman Allday and Mr. Councillor 
Maher are the treasurers, and have opened an 

‘account at Messrs. Lloyd’s, where donations will 
be thankfully received. Gentlemen connected with 
the theatre and other places of amusement have 
liberally contributed. The committee have been 
receiving applications for relief, which are nume- 
rous, 

Destruction oF A RatLway STATION AT 
Satissury.—The Salisbury station of the South- 
Western Railway has shared a similar fate to that 
which befel the more extensive range of premises 
at Vauxhall little more than twelve months since. 
The offices and covering of the platform adjoining 
extended over a distance of about 125 yards, and 
were chiefly of wood. The building having been 

erected nine or ten years, the materials had be- 
come exceedingly dry, and the fire ran along the 
sides and leapt from rafter to rafter with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and in little more than an hour the 
whole range of building was reduced to ashes. 
| Srarntne Srone.—lIn the last paragraph of my 
‘communication on the removal of smoke-stains 
| (p. 209, ante) there is a slight misprint : the word 
| veneering” ought to have been “removing.” 
For the purpose of staining new building-stones, I 
| should recommend a solution of shell-lac in borax 
and water. (See my articles on the “ Lac-boracic 
| Paint ” on Sept. 29th, 1855.) Any required tint 
| could be given by varying the quantity and quality 
| of the resin. Wentworti L. Scort. 
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[MPROVEMENTS IN THE CITY.— fenchurch- 
street.—The new buildings in this street, erecting 
by Messrs. Ashby and Sons, for Messrs. Hankey, 
under the direction of Mr. Bell, architect, are 
rapidly approaching completion. It is in contem- 
plation to rebuild the premises adjoining east- 
wards, in Mincing-lane, and a corridor of commu- 
nication, leading therefrom into Fenchurch-street, 
will unite the whole. Leadenhall-street.—No. 105, 
a building of considerable antiquity, is about to 
be pulled down, and rebuilt, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. John Young, jun. architect 
Sussex-hail,—well known in connection with the 
Literary Institution attached thereto, is likely to 
change hands, It is proposed to adapt the hall as 
a music and supper room, on the same scale as 
Weston’s Music-hall, Holborn. Warwick-square. 
—The corporation completed the purchase, last 
week, of several freehold houses in Warwick- 
square, with the view of making further improve- 
ments to Newgate prison. Mr. Norton, the 
auctioneer, was the umpire as to the value thereof; 
a difference of opinion having naturally arisen 
between Mr. Bunning, on behalf of the City, and 
Mr. Young, jun. on behalf of the freeholder.— 
City Press. 

Taunton AssizE Courts. — Very loud com- 
plaints against the arrangements of the new 
courts have been addressed to us. We hope, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Parts.—“ It is in contem- 
plation,” says the Siecle,“ to construct a monu- 
mental fountain in the Bois de Boulogne, near the 
entrance of the Avenue de l’Impératrice. It is 
also said that the wood is to be every year orna- 
mented with groups in marble, consisting of copies 
of the models which obtain the greatest success in 
the annual exhibitions of the fine arts.” 

Borrie-NECKED THOROUGHFARES.—We have 
them all over our (the Surrey) side of the water. 
At the corner of Mint-street opposite St. George’s 
Church, there are two houses now being pulled 





down. If they are built up without widening the 
entrance it will be a disgrace to the age we live | 
in. The eastern end of Lambeth-walk is similarly 
contracted; Vauxhall-walk the same ; Horsemon.- | 
ger-lane,the Borough end, completely throttled in | 
the same way; the Bone and Pottery District | 
(behind Lambeth Palace) in its present disgraceful 
state, in a great measure owing to Bishop’s-walk 
being closed, except to foot-passengers. (Moreof this 
anon.) We in Lambeth, sir, are nearly strangled | 
by this bottle-necked and closed-upsystem ; and, till | 
we have these and other entrances battered open | 
by your artillery, it is useless to struggle for in- 
ternal improvement.—T. S. 

Tron Tramway PLATES FOR METROPOLITAN 


wishes us to draw the attention of our readers to 
a scheme which he states that he brought before 





however, that experience will show how to remedy 
the oversights, so that the efforts, which have | 
undoubtedly been made there, may prove suc: | 
cessful. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHXOLO- | 
G@icaL Socrery.—At the twelfth meeting of this | 
body the paper read was “An Apology for | 
Classicism,” by Mr. W. H. Leeds, of London. 

Trinity Cavrcn, Epinsureu. — We beg to 
inform you that we are the authors of the design 
sent in competition for the above church, marked | 
“ Fides,” and numbered 10, and we believe that to | 
be the design that was honourably mentioned.— | 
FLockTon and Son, 

EARTHENWARE Strarrs.—J. W. wants to know | 
at what cost the manufacturer who adopted the 
suggestion could supply stairs, and adds :—‘I 
cannot but think if a good sound step and riser, 
turned out tolerably true, be manufactured, the | 
demand must be such as to make the production 


| and trafic of the street. Traffic, our correspondent 


| 
} 
| 
Roaps. — A correspondent, Mr. John Palmer, | 
' 
! 


the Metropolitan Board of Works two years ago; | 
namely, the laying down of tramways of iron | 
plates flush with the surface, and about 15 inches | 
wide, so as to be easily run on or off by vehicles, 
as circumstances may require; the number of | 
these plates or ways to be regulated by the width 


remarks, would thus be facilitated, comfortable 
and cheap transit secured, and noise and dust pre- 
vented ; while the public would benefit equally, 
the ways being laid down—not by private and self- 
interested parties, but by the public authorities 
themselves, for the general advantage. A trial on 
a small scale could easily be made. 

CHARGE OF FRAUD AGAINST A BUILDER.—At 
the Brighton Borough Court, a fortnight ago, 
Benjamin Stone, a builder and plumber, was 
charged by the secretary of the Conservative Land 
Society with having obtained 30/. by falsely pre- 


remunerative ; and, although the first cost may ex- 
ceed the present method, the ultimate expense to 
house-owners, I am inclined to think, would not.” 
The manufacturer says :—“ The riser and tread in 
one piect, 2 feet 9 inches long, for 4s. 6d. each; 


3 feet long for 5s. each ; at Leeds, where our works | 
are situate : cheaper, perhaps, when we have proved 
the thing in manufacture.” We must now leave 
the matter to our advertising columns, 

Norwicu Scuoor or Art.—The annual gene- | 
ral meeting of the subscribers to this institution | 
was held in one of the rooms of the school, on 
Tuesday in last week. ‘The mayor presided. The 
report of the managing committee was read and 
adopted. Appended to the report is a statement 
of the number of pupils on the books of the cen- 
tral school. From September 10th, 1856, to 
March 31st, 1858, there were 268, being an in- 
crease of seventy-two over the return for the pre- 
vious eighteen months. The number of students 
in the out-door schools amounts to 1262, ineluding 
137 in the central school at the present time. 

ARCHITECTURAL INsTITUTE OF SCOTLAND.—At 
a recent meeting of the Architectural Institute, 
the Solicitor-General presiding, a paper was read 
by the secretary from Mr. Henry Fulton, Dublin, 
suggesting a new order of Greek architecture— 
namely, an adaptation of the Doric to smaller 
buildings than its due proportions suited, the 
pillars to have lotus-leaved capitals, and various of 
the Doric characteristics being modified. A paper 
was then read by Mr. Murray, of Murrayshall, 
advocate, “On Architecture as applied to the 
Commemoration of distinguished Persons,” with 
some remarks on the completion of the National 
Monument, Calton-hill. To bring the comple- 
tion of the National Monument within more 
practicable attainment, he proposed that its scale 
should be reduced from forty-six to thirty-four 
columns, and that, instead of imitating the model 
of the Parthenon, we should take the scale, but 

without strict adherence to the style, of the temple 
of Theseus at Athens. Taking the cost of the 
twelve pillars now standing (15,000/.) as his datum, 
he stated that to complete the building on the 
Parthenon scale, without sculpture, would require 
95,0007. ; while to follow that of Theseus’s temple 





that he had called prisoner’s attention to the want 
| of pipe, there being only a small piece at the ceil- 


| tending that two houses, Nos. 2 and 3, Ranelagh- 
| terrace, Brighton, the property of the Society, 
| were completed by him as the builder, all but the 
| papering, whereas the internal lead pipes had not 
| been put in and fixed. The cost or value of the 
work not done was estimated at 10/7. After some 
evidence, including that of a carpenter, who stated | 


ing where it could be seen, the prisoner was com- 
mitted for trial at the Sussex assizes in Lewes, bail 
to be accepted. 

Breacu or Rureperr’s Conrract.—An action | 
was lately brought before the County Court, 
Wrexham, to recover 2/. 13s. 4d. balance due to 
plaintiff, Mr. Samuel Williams, mason, Wrexham, | 
by defendant, Mr. Lester, Penygelli, as agent to | 
Miss Casson, of Adwy’rclawdd, Minera. From the | 
evidence it appeared that plaintiff agreed with | 
the defendant to erect a portico in front of “Offa | 
Cottage,” for 7/. 10s. producing at same time a 
rough drawing of the plan. When completed, 








| defendant complained, first, that it was not built 


according to the plan, and, secondly, that it was | 
altogether disproportioned. Certain alterations 
were made, but on final settlement were charged | 
for extra, making the account in all 10/, 13s. 4d. | 
of which defendant paid 8/. The judge gave a | 
verdict for defendant (each party to pay his own 
costs) on the ground that the portico was not built 
according to the original sketch, and also that it 
was evidently “a monstrous architectural build- 
ing.” 

Tue CorraGE IN WHICH THE STEPHENSONS 
RestpeED.—The cottage at Willington-quay, in 
which George Stephenson resided, and in which 
Robert Stephenson was born, is, after all, it 
appears, to be pulled down, notwithstanding the 
assurance given, at the time we first drew atten- 
tion to the subject, that there was no intention to 
demolish it. Nearly 600/. have been subscribed 
towards the cost of the schools to be erected on | 
the site. Photographs of the cottage have been | 
taken, and are meeting with a ready sale. 





TENDERS. 








would only require other 63,5007. It was remitted 
to the council to inquire whether anything could | 
be done to revive public interest in the National | 
Monument, with the view of its ultimate comple- | 
tion 


| Spicer-street, Spitalfields. 


| 
For a New Meeting Hall to the Roman Catholic Church, | 
Messrs. Gilbert and Blont, 


architects. Quantities supplied : — 
EOE TE PEE I a . £1,270 0 0 
en EE ee, Se nadeue'e 1,175 0 0 
WO. wv enensaeeecineces coOh ae ° 1,148 0 6 
Kelly (accepted) ............ 1,130 0 0 


| 





For an Orphan Girls’ school at Llandaff, South Wales 
for the Drapers’ Company. Mr. Herbert Williams, ar. 
































} 
| 





chitect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Wright and 
Gould :— 
| j H . | a | 
a | os .- 1 ig2 } = | 
bg | SP | 48 (83 Jess] 5 
s&E | “3S (88 le vigdce & 
es | S38 | Saige jess! & 
mm ) *8 | 3a 24 lm & O} 
| je~ | a | 
| | 
| Lh FE Be Se Sw 
James and Price | 18,340 | 1,493 | 2,047 | 1,929 | 23,809 
Williams ........ | 14,901 | 822 | 3,741 | 1,595 21,149 
Wilcox..... aan “| 15,500 | 1,300 | 1,800 | 1,700 | 20,300 
Yates seeee| 14,846 | 1,272 | 2,016 | 1,754 19,889 
a rrr | 13,200 | 1,350 | 2,000 | 1,620 18,170 
Hardwick ...... | 13,400 | 1,145 | 1,842 | 1,642 18,029 
Barnsley and Son | } 
(accepted) teva 13,350 | 1,129 | 1,650 | 1,635 17,764 | 





For an Orphan Girls’ school, at Denbigh, North Wales, 
for the Drapers’ Company. Mr. Herbert Williams, ar- 


























| chitect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Wright and 
Gould :— 
ata Get Bee at oP Geer 
" ex | Be lse | = | 
Ds Sue is Sa ise | 
be ae | G2 (33 dag] . | 
Se 2s (ed ("Bg i5 .~ g 
3s Be | oe gp" 2e3 & | 
BA ma | Sa liga REC 
a~ | & 
A laitaet@eto 
ee, See 1,3500 | 900 | 3,800 | 1,613| 19,813 
Holme and Nicol | 11,255 | 780 | 3,140 | 1,508 | 16,683 
ht ee “| 11,126 | 666 | 3,022 | 1,585) 16,40) 
Hardwick ...... 11,158 | 784 | 2,143 | 1,644} 15,730 | 
Barnsley and Son | 
(accepted) ....| 10,850 | 750 | 2,100) 1,610) 15,310 | 











For 17,000 feet of brick and pipe sewers, opened on the 
Ist inst. at the Hackney Vestry :-— 






































No. 1 No.2 | 
Contract.| Contract. | Total. 
BR ccctccsayscscscvns} ae £5,330 | €11,530 
MEMES «05.05.2004 06-we 4,982 4,134 9,11 
NE it i cpiaties 4,036 3,920 8,316 
Gomm and Byron .... 4,284 3,867 8,151 
Yeoman..... ty ee a 3,978 3,655 7,633 
ce apf STEER EET 3,736 3,246 6,982 
Abbott and Hopwood 3,829 3,151 6,980 
Wood and Sons ...... 3,698 3,255 6,953 
Ee ee 3,655 3,226 6,891 
A ep 3,782 3,056 6,838 
on, EO Te 3,801 3,031 6,832 
Cee Aan 3,027 2,902 6,829 
RE ree 3,655 2,990 6,654 
ME v0 Se'cbsa dedenere 3,638 2,935 6,57 
Lawrence ........ bea 3,280 3,200 6,480 
Ee pe 3,592 2,882 6,474 
| ETRE aR Ae 3,199 2,997 6,196 
ea one 3,242 2,756 | 5,997 
For building school and house at Seaford. Messrs 
Habershon, architects :— 
| School.| House. } Total. | 
i | 
@ i & #. «} 
Colwell, Brighton ........| 976 6 | 343-10 | 1,319 16 
Fabian, GNG0 .. 555. .c008. 782 0/ 208 0 | 1,080 0 | 
Davy, Lewes..........+6. 765 0/| 279 0] 1,044 0 | 
Ayres and Co. Dover......| 753 0 | 282 0] 1,035 0 | 
Morling, Seaford ....... .| 744 16 | 288 16 | 1,033 12 | 
Card, Lewes......... weoee| 743 16 } 289 16 | 1,033 12 
Anscombe, Brighton...... | 698 0} 272 0 970 0 
a | 700 0 | 258 0 958 0 
| Haynes and Banks, Seaford, 682 0 268 0 950 0 








For St. Margaret’s proposed Church, Plumstead. Mr. 
W. Rickwood, architect. The quantities were supplied 
by Mr. H. Church :— 


Mr. Tongue, Woolwich ...... £8,184 0 0 
Nicholson and Son .......... 7,429 0 0 
Se Ts 6 oc ekeusccseees 7,230 0 0 
George Smith..... kvewv setee> 7,200 0 0 
Mish On POG 50000 ssvcsivacs 6,900 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers........... anes 6,700 0 0 
Piper and Son (accepted) .... 6,576 0 0 


_ For the erection of a warehouse, in Milk. street, Cheap- 
side, for Mr. D. Evans. Messrs. Tillott and Chamberlain, 


architects. Quantities supplied :— 
Thos. Rider......... Ras baw e+. £4,790 0. O 
Lucas, Brothers........ coeces 4,704 0 0 
Ashby and Sons............ 4,695 0 0 
ct acd, OE PI ee 4,492 0 0 
Lawrence and Sons.......... 4,338 0 0 
Brass and Son ............ Pe 4,327 0 0 
A ee ee owe 4306 6 @ 
Piper and Son (accepted) .... 4,114 0 0 


For rebuilding house, No. 33 
acre :— 


, Castle-street, Long- 


Morris and Phillips ....... soeee £529 10 0 
Sab din Ach bk wd oie 04 ci. 425 0 0 
Keast and Moon ....... hon eee 399 0 O 
UNO Shae cng bantiGedocceccis 377 10 0 
Se ee OE SN + 35910 0 


For paving the footways, Uxbridge Board of Health, 
under the direction of Mr. George Eves, Surveyor :— 


J; Pome... 660 SF. ee, 7 

W. E. Tomllingon . . .....00s0cs. " 4s 3 6 
Adamson and Sons............ 626 9 10 
Haselgrove......... cacao oooee 252717 8 
| cmtrae ates PROL ET eee 504 122 
Weaktes ok sinewe - 466 5 9 
Barker!....., te erseseeeceeel 458 5 7 
Gibson...... coccccereccsssceccae 449 5 6 
Knight (accepted) ...........¢ ° 423 14 0 








